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TO OUR READERS. 


Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“ Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
early subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The “‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

ne who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but sheuld continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—g——— 

IJ XHE Prime Minister since his return to London has been 

making unemployment his first concern. In an article 
elsewhere we have commented on the sobriety with which 
Mr. Lloyd George has spoken of what the Government can 
and cannot do. The change from his usual style and method 
is remarkable. We imagine that the financial and business 
experts who visited him in Scotland have made a real impression 
upon him, for we cannot doubt that they have emphasized the 
extreme danger of visionary schemes. Such schemes are really 
cruel in the long run because they do not achieve their purpose, 
they break many hearts, prevent capital from becoming avail- 
able for the renewal of trade, destroy confidence, and altogether 
prolong misery. Properly regarded, Mr. Lloyd George’s new 
manner is not chilling but hopeful because it is practical, 


On Wednesday, immediately after his arrival from Scotland, 
Mr. Lloyd George received the new General Council of the 
Trade Union Congress as well as other representatives of 
Labour. He invited them to appoint four or five delegates 
to serve upon the committee to discuss the best methods of 
dealing with unemployment. When we go to press on Thurs- 
day we have no means of knowing what the answer of the 
Joint Conference of the Labour Executives will be. We 
earnestly hope, however, that the invitation will be accepted. 
If one thing is certain in an extremely puzzling situation, it is 
that the restoration of our foreign trade will require the co- 
Operation of all the various interests and classes without 
exception. If the Labour leaders behave as they have been 
too ready to behave in the past, and forget that the best (from 
their point of view) is the enemy of the good, they will, of 








course, refuse. They will pursue impossible ideals; they will 
refuse to pick up the weapons which are lying ready to their 
hands and use them in a very good cause, and they will do 
to the nation, and incidentally to the very class which appoints 
them, the worst service which they have ever done in their 
lives, 





The mad course which we hope and believe that responsible 
Labour leaders will repudiate has been adopted with more 
energy than usual by the Communists. It is quite evident 
that there is a regular attempt by the Communists to fish in 
the very troubled waters of to-day. The natural distress of 
the unemployed gives them an exceptional opportunity. We 
were glad to read the recent speech of that stalwart Englishman 
and untiring friend of Labour, Mr. Havelock Wilson. He 
warned his friends that the Communists, er ‘ Bolshies” as 
they are generally called by the ordinary working man, were 
trying as never before to capture the Labour movement. We 
have not space to refer to the curious evidence of Communist 
activity which has cropped up in various parts of the country, 
but a good example of it was the attempt to exploit the unem- 
ployed demonstration in London on Tuesday. Probably the 
responsible leaders of Labour have enough penetration to see 
that if red revolution had a success—which we do not, of course, 
expect—the present rulers of the Labour world would disappear 
in a body. That little clearance would be one of the indis- 
pensable preparations for the introduction of Soviet rule and 
universal suffering, law breaking, and starvation in Great 
Britain, 

The Prime Minister received at Gairloch on Saturday some 
experts in finance and industry, including Sir James Simpson and 
Mr. W. L. Hichens, who discussed with him various methods of 
reviving our export trade. It is suggested that the Government 
might assist exporters to re-establish their foreign connexions 
by giving them larger credit facilities. Many countries need our 
goods but cannot pay for them immediately. The Lord Mayors 
of the leading provincial cities proposed last week that the 
State should pay three-fourths, instead of half, of the interest 
on loans for relief works, and should also give special assistance 
to Poor Law unions which had to relieve abnormal numbers of 
unemployed persons, 


The Prime Minister, on his way south from Gairloch on 
Tuesday, received the freedom of Inverness. In his speech of 
thanks he significantly referred to the coming Washington 
Conference as the first of the “very formidable” problems 
which confronted the Government. He said of the Conference 
that “if it is wisely approached and conducted in a broad, 
courageous spirit, it will constitute one of those outstanding 
events which will affect human history for generations to come.” 
*“In so far,” he declared, “‘as the British Government are 
concerned, we shall certainly do all in our power to make that 
conference a success.” We earnestly trust that, despite 
rumours to the contrary, Mr. Lloyd George himself will attend 
the opening sessions of the Conference. No other political 
questions can compare in importance or urgency with the 
problem of disarmament and the questions of the Pacific with 
which the Washington Conference will have to deal. These are 
fundamental matters, as the Prime Minister well knows. 


After a brief reference to the danger of importing extreme 
doctrines into the coming conference with the Sinn Feiners, 
the Prime Minister went on to speak of unemployment. He 
laid great stress on the fact that the whole world was suffering 
from the shattering effects of the war upon trade. America, 
with six millions out of work, was even worse off than Great 
Britain. The unstable exchanges made trade almost impossible, 
but they dependéd on the financial and foreign policies of other 
nations which we could not control. Mr. Lloyd George expressed 
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the hope that foreign countries were beginning to realize the 
folly of ultra-nationalist policies and of unlimited issues of 
paper money. He said that the Cabinet had not yet formulated 
a scheme. We could not allow anyone to starve; at the same 
time the country’s means were limited, and the grants to the 
unemployed must be inadequate. It was better to find work 
for men, especially in their own trades, than to give them doles. 
But no scheme could be sound if it prevented trade from returning 
to a normal condition. The nation was producing only four- 
fifths of its output before the war, so that the fund from which 
all expenditure must come was smaller. The Prime Minister 
pleaded for strict economy, private as well as public, and for 
co-operation between all classes of the community. Russia was 
an awful example of the ruin caused by class-war. 

A large procession of unemployed men marched from the 
East End to Hyde Park on Tuesday. The demonstration was 
arranged to lend emphasis to a debate in the County Council. 
The promoters had been warned beforehand that they must 
not hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square unless they had given 
four days’ notice. Nevertheless, they announced in Hyde Park 
that they would go to Trafalgar Square, despite the police. 
The natural consequence was that the police guarding the square 
had to charge an unruly mob and disperse them. Fortunately, 
the police were in strong force and restored order very quickly. 
No one was badly hurt, and only one man was arrested. The 
Daily Herald, cf course, condemned the “ brutal” conduct of 
the police, but it had to admit that by Act of Parliament meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square without the permission of the police are 
illegal, so that the leaders of the crowd were responsible for the 
disorder. We should not be in the least surprised to learn that 
the whole affair was planned and that some of the so-called 
unemployed were in fact hired for the occasion. The Bolshevik 
subsidies that still reach this country are intended to promote 
disorder and unrest. 





An Irish Conference has at last been arranged. In his 
letter to Mr. De Valera which was issued on Thursday after- 
noon, September 29th, Mr. Lloyd George wisely made a 
clean cut of all the previous word-spinning. He said that 
the Government could not enter a conference upon the basis 
of the previous correspondence. What they proposed, therefore, 
was that the Sinn Fein representatives should come to a 
conference on the same conditions on which Mr. De Valera 
had originally visited London. Meanwhile, the Government, 
although they exaeted no condition preeedent from Sinn Fein, 
must make it perfeetly clear and beyond any dispute that 
they would never consent to Ireland standing outside the 
British Empire. “The position,” wrote Mr. Lloyd George, 
“taken up by His Majesty’s Government is fundamental to 
the existence of the British Empire, and they cannot alter it.” 





In his final sentence Mr. Lloyd George combined the phrase 
about Mr. De Valera’s position which was used in the first 
instance with a suggestion about the nature of the future rela- 
tions between the British Empire and Ireland which had already 
been found acceptable by Mr. De Valera. Let us quote the 
whole sentence :— 

“We, therefore, send you herewith a frosh invitation to a 

conference in London on October 11, where we can meet your 
delegates as spokesmen of the people whom you represent 
with a view to ascertaining how the association of Ireland with 
the community of nations known as the British Empire may 
best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations.” 
This carefully considered and skilful letter had the result hoped 
for. Mr. De Valera in a commendably short letter accepted 
the invitation. ‘‘ Our respective positions,’ he said, “ have 
been stated and are understood, and we agree that conference, 
not correspondence, is the most practical and hopeful way to an 
understanding,” 





Lieutenant Geoffrey Souchon of the 17th Lancers was shot in 
Treland about midnight last Sunday. Mr. Souchon and a 
brother officer left the County Club in Galway to walk home to 
Earl’s Island Camp, On the way they met an officer of the 
Air Force who advised them not to go on as an Auxiliary had 
been shot at the Town Hall. Another Auxiliary who passed 
in a motor-car assured them, however, that it was safe to go on, 
and offered them a lift. Mr. Souchon was sitting in the back of 
the car when he was shot near the Town Hall. It is thought 


that the shot came from a window, but there was much firing 
According to evidence given at the 


going on at the time. 








inquest, the firing came from members of the Trish Republican 
Army; most of whom had been ata dance. The evidence all 
pointed to a deliberate breach of the truce. Unfortunately 
the Sinn Fein leaders refused te allow men on their side i 
attend the inquest for the purpose of giving evidence. 





In the Ulster House of Commons on Tuesday Sir James 
Craig said that he had received no further invitation to an 
Irish Conference in London or elsewhere. If he should be 
invited, the reasons that prompted him to accept a former 
invitation would hold good, To refuse such an invitation 
would be to leave Ulster Unionists open to the gravest mis- 
representation. Moreover, he had a feeling that they might be 
“let down behind their backs.” “If there is no one there 
to say a word for Ulster, Ulster may come out of it very badly.” 
He promised that in no circumstances would he agree to any 
vital proposal without consulting the House. 


The Times of Wednesday published a letter from Bishop 
Bernard, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, asking whether 
no representative of the 350,600 Southern loyalists was to he 
invited to the conference. 

“ Tt will be a grave injustice to them if a ‘settlement ’ of the 
Irish problem is arranged without giving them a voice. in the 
determination of the principles on which it is to be based. 
It is sometimes forgotten that in peace and in war the loyalists 
of Southern Ireland have been consistently faithful to Crown 
and Empire as well as to their own country. Are they to be 
rewarded by being ignored ? ” 


The Viceroy on Sunday told a deputation of Punjab Moslems 
that he was pressing their views upon the British Government 
in regard to the Turkish peace treaty. At the same time Lord 
Reading repudiated the idea that the prosecution of the Ali 
brothers was an attack on the Moslem religion. The British 
Empire stood for complete religious: toleration; his appoint- 
ment as Viceroy was one proof of it. But the Indian Govern- 
ment could not remain inactive when Moslems conducted a 
violent agitation that would lead to anarchy. Lord Reading 
said that all decent Moslems must condemn the disgraceful 
excesses committed by the Moplahs, under the guise of religious 
fervour. He invited Hindus and Moslems to unite in working 
with the British residents for the good of India. Lord Reading 
promised the full support of the Government to the police and 
the troops in restoring and, maintaining order. It is to be hoped 
that the promise will. be kept. 


Sir Francis Piggott, in a letter to the Times om Monday, 
pointed out that Japan, in offering to give up the leased territory 
in Shantung, had recognized that the Allies did wrongly in 
transferring the lease to her. He said that ‘* when the relations 
of States with one another take the same form as relations 
between individuals, the law which governs individuals is to 
be applied to States.” Now, “if one should assist a landlord 
to get rid of an objectionable tenant, it does not give the friendly 
ejector a right to the lease.” Sir Francis Piggott inferred that, 
though Japan did well to help China by expelling her trouble- 
some German lessee, Japan was by no means entitled to take 
the lease of Kiao Chou for herself. We are inclined to think that 
the Allies, in recognizing the transfer of the lease to Japan, 
intended only to make a temporary arrangement, so that Japan 
might have an opportunity of negotiating a settlement with China. 
But it is now clear to all concerned, including Japan, that the 
Shantung clause of the Treaty was a mistake. The Chinese 
Government would be well advised to take Japan at her word 
and make terms with her. 


The Third International, which is of course the Bolshevik 
despotism under another name, has informed “the workers 
of the West” that it has been compelled to make an “ armis- 
tice” with the “capitalist countries.” Bolshevik Russia, it 
says, is “on the brink of disaster and ruin” and must ask for 
help for the starving millions, But it asserts that the agreement 
with Mr. Hoover's relief mission “ creates a danger for Russia” 
by admitting aliens who might “organize all dissatisfied ele- 
ments.” Capital is “ offering its services in order to choke the 
Soviet Government.” Such is the spirit in which the Bolsheviks 
ask for charity and at the same time abuse the charitable. 
They declare that they are “between the hammer and the 
anvil,” but they “ will not yeld another inch.” 


Guatemala, Honduras, onl Salvador proclaimed themselves 
members of the Republic of Central America on Sunday. Costa 
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Rica's attitude is uncertain. Nicaragua, as an American 
Protectorate, has declined to enter the confederation unless her 
neighbours also accept the benevolent control of Washington. 
In view of the many unsuccessful attempts that have been made 
in the century since Spanish rule was overthrown to form a 
united Central America, it would be unwise to expect too much 
of the new Confederate Republic. Similar unions in the past 
have always ended in civil war, and have done more harm than 
good. Yet the advantages of confederation are obvious. The 
three Republics acting together will be able fo assert their 
independence more firmly, and may attract more favourable 
attention from foreign investors. It ic to be remembered, too, 
that, now that America holds the Panama Canal, she will not 
tolerate a resumption of the little wars for which Central 
America is notorious. If the new Confederate Republic 
breaks up, its members will have to separate peacefully. 

The Labour Party, at the by-election on Wednesday, retained 
the seat for Westhoughton which the late Mr. Tyson Wilson 
had held for fifteen years. The new Labour member, Mr. R. J. 
Davies, polled 14,876 votes, while Mr. Tonge, a Coalition 
Liberal, polled 10,867 votes. It is noteworthy that the Labour 
majority in this typical mining constituency has fallen from 
5,152 at the General Election to 4,009 on Wednesday. The 
Labour Party is evidently losing ground in the constituencies. 

The Revenue Returns for the first half of the financial year 
show that the Budget estimates are unlikely to be realized. The 
total revenue of £456,163,160 was less by £163,136,338 than the 
revenue for the first half of 1920-21. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer anticipated a decline of £200,000,000 for the whole 
year; it is improbable that he will lose only £37,000,000 in the 
current six months up to March next. The main items showing 
a decrease are, of course, Excess Profits Duty, which is ending, 
and sales of surplus war swpplies, the demand for which is no 
longer active. The Customs revenue is less by £4,516,000, 
because trade is bad, and the Stamp Duties show a decrease 
of £5,340,000 for the same reason. The Telephone Service 
has earned £1,200,000 less, partly no doubt because the exces- 
sively high charges have discouraged the public from using the 
telephone. The expenditure exce¢ded the revenue by 
£41,830,689. The floating debt has consequently risen by about 
£38,000,000, and now stands at £1,320,590,000. Until this vast 
burden of temporary liabilities is reduced, our financial position 
must remain insecure. Yet, instead of being reduced, the 
floating debt is increasing. 


The English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
have had a disastrous year’s trading. The English society alone 
lost £3,434,620 in the last six months of its financial year. Of 
this large sum, £676,837 was lost in speculative transactions in 
rubber. The mectings of the societies last Saturday were held 
in private, and the official reports which were issued naturally 
tried to show that all was well withthe undertakings. It isa pity 
that the societies, which enjoy special privileges in regard to 
Income Tax, should also cultivate a reticence which is not per- 
missible for a public limited company. The co-operative 
societies are not, of course, to be blamed for having losses like 
too many ordinary commercial firms in these difficult times. 
But the experience will be of value if it reminds the working 
men who invest in co-operative societies of the risks of home 
and foreign trade. Labour leaders often talk as if the mere 
business man invariably makes great profits, mainly at the 
expense of his employees. Those Labour leaders who are co- 
Operators can now see for themselves that this comfortable 
theory is unfortunately untrue. 


The dispute about wages in the South Wales coal trade is 
still unsettled. The coal-owners cannot agree with the Mines 
Department about the amount of the State subsidy to be given 
in aid of the wages for September. Nor can they agree with 
the miners about the rates of wages to be paid this month. 
This second dispute had apparently been ended by the award 
of the arbitrator, Sir William Plender, but the arbitrator's 
decision is, it seems, open to diverse interpretations. It is strange 
that no such difficulties have arisen in any other coalfield. The 
outsider is tempted to infer that there must be something 
tadically wrong in the business methods of the South Wales 
mining industry. It is stated that if the decision goes against 
the own¢rs they must raise their prices or close their mines. 





As there is little foreign demand for Welsh coal at the prevailing 
high prices, the outlook seems gloomy, whichever alternative 
the owners adopt. 


The last report of the Mount Morgan mine in Qucensland 
shows how unemployment is increased by trade unions. The 
mining company profited by the high price of copper during 
the war and was able to pay very high wages. After the 
Armistice the miners engaged in a series of strikes, and thus 
prevented the company from continuing to sell its copper dear. 
When work was resumed copper began to fall rapidly from 
£115 a year ago to £70 last March. As the company was then 
losing £2,300 a week, it gave the workmen the choice between 
reducing wages by a fifth or closing the mine. The Industrial 
Arbitration Court had the books examined, and found that 
the actual cost of producing copper at Mount Morgan was 
£92 a ton. The President of the Court ordered a ballot of the 
miners and strongly urged them to accept the lower wages. 
In May, however, the miners by a small majority rejected the 
proposal, preferring to be out of work rather than to accept 
anything less than the very high war wages. The mine was 
therefore closed. In Queensland, as on the British cealfield, 
the workmen are still far from realizing that wages must be 
governed by the prices in the world’s markets,.and not by any 
preconceived ideas of what the workmen would like their 
wages to be. 


We are glad to learn from the New York Times that the 
forty-nine leading American publishers, headed by Messrs. 
Putnam, have addressed to Congress a strong protest against 
the increased duty on books proposed in the Fordney Tariff 
Bill. The duty of 20 per cent. is to be levied not upon the 
price paid by the importer, but on the price at which the books 
are sold in the American market ; it is thus equal to a duty of 
50 per cent. The American publishers say that they need no 
further protection than they enjoy at present. They declare 
that the high duty proposed will prevent them from arranging 
with British publishers for the joint production of editions of 
books appealing both to British and American readers. They 
predict that the effect of the duty will be to cut down the imports 
of books and to raise the price of such books as are required 
by American students. The Treasury, they think, will lose 
revenue, while the publishers will lese part of their trade. 








For our part, we should think that a very rich country like 
America, which is profoundly interested in education, could 
afford to forgo the relatively trivial revenue which it derives 
from a tariff on books. Most civilized countries have found 
by experience that it pays them to give free entrance to the 
literature of the world. In Great Britain students benefit 
greatly by being able to obtain the books of all nations, free of 
duty. The suggestion that we should retaliate on countries 
which tax our books has never found favour with the public. 
American books come in free and are widely read. It is probable 
that British readers know a great deal more about modern 
American literature, as well as the literature of Europe, than 
American readers know about our books. Learning is inter- 
national. To fetter it by tariffs is a practice which must injure 
the tariff-making country. 





Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson, in the preface to the catalogue of his 
pictures at the Leicester Galleries, revives the spirit of a former 
age and writes more or less like Whistler. Strange that the 
revolutionary should go back to the Victorian age for his 
model! But a revolutionary denouncing revolutionaries is 
always diverting. Beginning with ‘“‘ Dadaism,”’ he proceeds 
to taunt and lacerate those schools which he dislikes. “ Gagaism ” 
is the ‘ international curse of the senile,’ and is to be found in 
all official art and in France worse than anywhere. “ Papaism” 
is the ‘‘ paternal patronage” of the good boys of the Slade 
by the New English Art (Teachers’) Club. ‘‘ Mamaism”’ is 
the “tedious maternal boasting of Monsieur Clive Roger” 
—Mr. Clive Bell and Mr. Roger Fry, we suppose—“ of the 
deformed babe christened post-impressionism.” “ Pabaism” 
is the bleating of the propagandist sheep about “ pure art and 
significant form.” ‘‘Tataism” is the tendency of moderns 
to group themselves together only to break away with abusive 
farewells. So Mr. Nevinson is plainly a Tataist. 


““ 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88}; 
Thursday week, 884; a year ago, 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH SITUATION. 


VHOUGH we hold as strongly as ever that the Irish 
situation has been mismanaged throughout, and that 
the consequences of that mismanagement must be evil and 
may be disastrous, we are not going to waste time and 
energy in crying over the Government's spilt milk. We 
go further and say that we are very glad to record that 
the negotiations have not broken down, and that Mr. 
De Valera has accepted the Cabinet’s “ semi-final ”’ offer. 
Both sides are agreed to go imto conference “ without 
prejudice,” which is, of course, the only condition on 
which a conference ought to take place. Each side wants 
to hear not only the best but the worst that can be said, 
and therefore there must be no barred doors. Each 
side must be allowed to explore thoroughly the other's 
house. 

To feel glad that the conference is going to take place 

is not to approve of the methods by which the decision 
to confer freely has been reached, or to approve the 
oal at which the Prime Minister seems to be aiming. 
t is, however, too late now, and the Imperial Government 
is too much committed, to go into these matters. When 
a chauffeur has taken the wrong road in the mountains 
and has driven down a narrow, stony track which develops 
into something little better than a path with a precipice 
on one side and a cliff on the other, and a gradient of one 
in three ; when there is only a moderate supply of petrol in 
the tank; when there are only two hours of daylight 
left; and finally, when one Bers that there is no 
turning back, one can do nothing but be satisfied so 
long as the car can be kept going. That offers some 
possibility of getting owt of the mess, even if a very 
slight one. Cursing the driver is no more good than 
cursing the road. You have got to get through somehow 
and must brace yourself to achieve the impossible. 

Though the delegates at the conference must not and 
ought not to exclude subjects, but must listen to 
everything and discuss everything, there are certain 
essential facts which they must keep in their minds if 
they want, as of course we presume they do want, to 
achieve a settlement and not merely intensify a break- 
down. Let us take some of the things which the delegates, 
both Irish and British, will have to keep before their eyes, 
whether they like them or dislike them. 

1. The first is that the North of Ireland, that loyal, hard- 
working, prosperous, and well-led State which has just 
veen established in the Six County Area, must remain 
with the status of self-determination with which it has 
seen endowed. The maintenance of this independence 
8 a sacred trust, and Britain cannot let that trust be 
violated by a hair’s-breadth. Only if the people of Northern 
{reland willingly and uncoerced come to us and ask for 
sn alteration of their status and area can we consent to 
my change in the relations between Northern Ireland 
ind the rest of the United Kingdom, of which 
United Kingdom, remember, Northern Ireland remains 
+ part. And here we may say parenthetically that, 
though it is doubtless well meant, we regard with anxiety 
ihe talk in which the Sunday Express has been indulging 
n regard to Tyrone and Fermanagh. In spite of its 
aame, the Six County Area must not be regarded as merely 
t group of six countics. It is a homogeneous area which 
ifter much discussion was settled upon as the State in 
which self-determination for the Ulster loyalists and 
Protestants was to be applied. The essential problem in 
she application of a system of self-determination is always 
she area. But once an area has been settled on it is 
madness to begin whittling it away parish by parish. 
Ihe observance of this principle the Southern [rish will 
be the first to demand when and if the Dublin Parliament 
is created. Imagine what would be said by them if certain 
parishes in Dublin or Donegal were to be given 
the right to be included in the Northern Area on the 
ap that a majority of Protestants or loyalists could 

found inside them. There must be no tampering with 
the Northern Area, unless, of course, at a request of the 
North for a rectification of boundaries. In other words, 
the most we can tell the Southern Irish is that if, after 








their Parliament is set up, they can come to an agree- 
ment with the North and then jointly come to us and ask 
for the endorsement of a new boundary scheme which 
they have arranged, we will give it statutory sanction 
Speaking generally, we can indeed promise to back java 
Bill which has on it the names of both the North and tha 
South. 

2. The next thing for the delegates to keep before them 
is that if Southern Ireland becomes a free State without 
any constitutional nexus with the United Kingdom or 
the British Empire, the loyalists and Protestants of the 
South, the men who have stood by the Union in the past 
and who would be in great peril were they to be abandoned. 
must be given the option to leave the South of Ireland, and 
to leave it with full compensation for the loss occasioned 
by such action. To leave these men, whether officials 
laridlords, Protestants generally, or the humbler members 
of the constabulary who have incurred popular odium in 
carrying out their duty, to the tender mercies of Sinn Fein 
would be odious in the extreme. 

3. Precautions must be taken to put an end to the 
intolerable situation which now exists in Belfast and 
Northern Ireland generally. At the present moment, and 
under the sham truce, a condition of things exists which, 
though borne with great courage by the Protestants and 
loyalists, is becoming every day more unbearable. A 
criminal minority, in spite of the cease-fire agreement, is 


doing its best to goad the loyal majority into some act 


which may be represented as cruel and tyrannous. We 
must give the Government of the North every assistance 
in maintaining order within their own boundaries, and 
whether a settlement is arrived at or not must keep a 
sufficient garrison in the North to prevent their boundaries 
being raided by the Southern extremists. 

4. But though we hold that it will be necessary to keep 
a strong body of troops in Northern Ireland, we do not 
look to armed force as the real protection of the North. 
It will be rather on the use of the complete fiscal independ- 
ence which the South are demanding, and which has been 
in effect yielded, that we shall, if we are wise, base the 
protection of the State of Northern Ireland. By closing 
our ports and the customs line which will surround 
Northern Ireland to the produce of Southern Ireland, or, 
better still, by imposing a heavy ad valorem duty upon all 
that produce, though not, of course, on the produce of 
Northern Ireland, we shall find ourselves in possession of 
a weapon which will enable us not merely to protect the 
North, but also to see that any obligations entered into for 
the compensation of the loyalists of the South shall be 
fully met, and not by the taxpayers of this country, 
but by those who make the imposition of these duties 
a necessity either by breach of agreements or by 
hostile interference with a neighbouring State. Again, 
the share of the South in the National Debt can be, and 
ought to be, enforced by this peaceful weapon rather than 
by an appeal to arms, however well justified in theory. 
And here let us say that this is a case where the general 
rule that the consumer bears the burden of a customs duty 
does not apply. Remember that what we shall be doing 
is not putting a tax on all produce, which would, of 
course, injure the British consumer, but merely, in the 
case of recalcitrancy and hostile action by the South, giving 
a very substantial preference (possibly one of 33} per 
cent.) to the non-Southern Irish producers. The farmers 
of Northern Ireland, Canada, America, Denmark and the 
other Scandinavian countries, and Brittany and Nor- 
mandy would be delighted to fill the gap. Countries with 
this heavy preference in their favour would have no diffi- 
culty in making it impossible for the Southern Irish to add 
the duty to the price of their goods. The Southern Irish 
farmers would have to sell at whatever price other 
countries would sell at. But that means the weight of the 
duty falling on the seller.’ It is no good to say that the 
South could seek other markets. America and Canada 
are not going to take dairy produce and meat from Ireland, 
nor are any of the Baltic States, nor is France of 
Spain. Ireland has one market, and one market only, and 
that is England and Scotland, and she would have to abide 
by the consequences of her political action if she attempted 
to break her agreements with us or to injure us in some 
other way. In other words, if Ireland becomes a separate 


nation, with complete fiscal independence, she will find her | 
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ath a much more delicate one to follow than does Ireland 
as a part of the United Kingdom and a fiscal partner of 
Great Britain. : 

Needless to say, we do not in the least desire to penalize 
Jrish agriculture. We would, however, very much rather 
use this weapon than the rifle, the machine-gun, the tank, 
or the aeroplane, and we feel sure it would be very much 
more effective. Southern Ireland will have no true 

ound of complaint, as she will always be able to get rid 
of a hostile tariff by eg reny behaviour and by doing 
nothing to encourage the Sinn Fein and Roman Catholic 
minority in the North to keep Northern Ireland in political 
chaos. But quite apart from that, the South of Ireland 
could have no claim to object to our imposing custom 
duties, for it is evidently her intention to use her fiscal 
gitonomy to encourage local industries. In an article 
py “A. E.” (Mr. Russell) published lately in the Man- 
chester Guardian, and now issued as a pamphlet by the 
Talbot Press, ““ A. E.” quite plainly, and from his point 
of view quite rightly, deals with the issue :— 

“ Britain desires us to maintain the freedom of trade which 
has existed between the two islands for over one hundred years. 
If we accede it means it would be almost impossible for us to 


extricate ourselves from that industrial system of which she 
was the first begetter and which has since dominated the world.” 


Our contemporary the Nation adds the following com- 
ment :— 

“In other words, to many Irishmen compulsory free trade 
between England and Ireland means an end to all hope of 
jnitiating industrial and economic experiments for which they 
are deeply anxious, and from which they believe that the world 
may learn something. It would be fatal at such a crisis ag this 
if Englishmen were to lay stress on arrangements that may seem 
desirable, and may be desirable from our point of view.” 


It is pretty clear from these passages what is to be the 
fiscal policy of an independent South. We do not, how- 
ever, quote them as reasons against granting a Southern 
Parliament, but only as grounds for using, if necessary, 
customs duty instead of physical force. What is sauce 
for the irascib'e Irish Gander is sauce also for the mild and 
anxious British Goose. 

5. There is one more matter which our delegates and 
our Government must remember, and it is perhaps the 
most essential of all the things that concern them. They 
must remember that when you are dealing with hostile 
people the gift of the power to extract a concession is the 
gift of the concession itself. We found this in Grattan’s 
hostile Parliament ; we found it in the case of the loyal 
and friendly Dominions. When the Colonies were origi- 
nally granted self-government all sorts of matters were 
reserved for the Imperial Parliament, as, for example, 
the marriage laws. No sooner, however, was it shown that 
the Parliaments of these nations were determined not to 
be controlled- than the control was promptly and un- 
grudgingly abandoned. That such an abandonment was 
inevitable we do not deny for a moment. It was not only 
inevitable, it was right. But if these things were done in the 
case of States loyal, friendly, and inspired by an ardent 
desire to maintain the Empire and to respect the rights 
of the Mother Country, what is likely to happen in the 
ease of the Irish Parliament ? Its members will not, like the 
Dominions, show themselves reasonable and considerate, 
but will actually glory in showing their power and 
our impotence as did Grattan’s Parliament. If we 
remember rightly, the argument used in the case of 
Grattan’s Parliament was that it had not been a 
party to the British Act imposing the restrictions, and 
that therefore those restrictions did not hold. In 
brief, we must not rely upon terms in “the Treaty,” as 
it has already been called, being maintained unless the 
Parliament of the South of Ireland thinks it is in its interest 
to maintain them. This is not a charge of bad faith, for, 
of course, the Irish Parliament when it is elected will 
consider itself superior to any previous body. Take the 
case of the fight over the name “ Republic.” Even if we 
can induce the Southern Irish delegates to accept a formula 
for the British Empire which we think humiliating to us, 
we shall not. be able to prevent the Irish Parliament 
from declaring itself a Republic, though it may _per- 
haps amuse itself by putting the matter in Gaelic 
rather than in English, and will allow us to translate 


the Erse name for Republic into Commonwealth. We 
are net going to get out of the Irish tangle by 





word-shuffling, but only by common sense, and still 
more by good faith. 

6. As a postscript we may remind the delegates of a 
fact which has been brought to our notice by an American 
correspondent of the Spectator. The following is one of 
the reasons why the Sinn Feiners cling so passionately to 
the word Republic. The Irish bonds which, to use a 
Hibernianism, were so freely forced upon the maid-servants 
and workmen of the United States were declared to be 
redeemable on the establishment of the Irish Republic. 
Naturally enough, the Irish-American holders of these 
bonds are now very much alarmed at the notion of a 
Republic being abandoned. They think that this failure 
might be made a ground for repudiation. 

n this matter the Roman Church in America is said to 
be very deeply concerned, because in many cases the prfests 
ordered their parishioners to subscribe to the Irish bonds. 
Mr. De Valera, it will be remembered, was himself in 
America while the bonds were being pressed upon the 
Irish-Americans, and this would no doubt make the 
matter rather awkward for him. We may feel sure, 
however, that if for other reasons the Sinn Feiners are 
determined to take the Republic at the second and not 
the first bite of the cherry, some method will be found 
for keeping the bondholders quiet. . We should not be 
surprised if the British Government were in the last resort 
asked to assuage the anxious rage of the Republican bond- 
holders. If so, we may see the Ministerial Press explain 
to the nation that such a guarantee would, in fact, be the 
strongest proof of the Cabinet’s adamantine determination 
never to allow the word Republic to blast “‘ that com- 
munity of nations known as the British Empire.” 





SINN FEIN AND THE EMPIRE. 


| ig the intoxication of their desire to conciliate the 
Sinn Feiners and to keep them at all costs, at least 
nominally, within the Empire, are not the Government 
forgetting the true nature of the British Empire and the 
spirit which informs it? To belong to the British 
Empire is a high privilege—the highest, indeed, in the 
world. We do not mean by this that the privilege 
is confined to the outlying parts of the Empire.. It 
is quite as great a privilege for England, for Scot- 
land, for Wales, for Northern Ireland to be a_ part 
of the British Empire as it is for Newfoundland, or New 
Zealand, or Canada, or Australia, or South Africa. The 
notion of going hat in hand—nay, of going on our hands 
and knees as Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues have 
been going for the last month—in order to coax the Southern 
Irish to keep inside the British Empire is to us odious. 
It ought not to be a question of trying to bribe or wheedle 
Southern Ireland, but rather a question whether we 
should allow the Southern Irish to remain in the Empire. 
We must ask ourselves whether it is not an intolerable 
thing to ask the good men and true of the British Empire 
here and overseas to continue fellow-citizens and political 
yoke-fellows with the murder-gangs who control, inspire, 
and dominate Southern Ireland. And here we may say 
that, though we should not find any pleasure, but very 
much the reverse, in seeing Southern Ireland driven out of 
the Empire, and do not advocate that as a policy good in 
itself, we are by no means prepared to say that it may not 
be the policy which we shall have to choose in the event of 
a choice of evils. We would much rather see the policy 
of banishing the South of Ireland from the Empire adopted 
than see the links of Empire, in the vain hope of ingratiating 
the Southern Irish, scraped away to such a miserable 
wafer that they would snap ‘at any moment. If it is 
urged that our suggestion would break up the Empire, 
we feel bound to reply that even that might prove 
better than this policy which has made the British Prime 
Minister and his colleagues adopt the craven, the humilia- 
ting, the ridiculous formula, “the community of nations 
known as the British Empire.” If people tell us that we 
should be giving a terrible wound to the British Empire 
by bidding Southern Ireland leave the Empire, we must 
in sorrow ask them, “ Are you sure that you are not giving 
it a far worse wound in announcing that anybody can stay 
in the British Empire on any terms ? ” 

We must remember, when we are using bribery and 
cajolery to the Southern Irish to get them to pretend that 
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they are in the Empire, that they genuinely hate the 
Empire and all it means, and ardently desire to get out 
of it. The true nexus of Empire is the willing mind, the 
honest desire to, unite, and this the Southern Irish neither 
possess nor wish to possess. An empire held together, 
not by the ties of mutual love and mutual esteem, but by 
bribery and appeals to self-interest, is not worth having. 
In our opinion, the moment a majority in any well-defined 
area, and speaking as a homogeneous people, have declared 
their hatred of the British Empire and their desire to 
separate from it, the sooner we are rid of them the better. 
And remember, we are not speaking here of mere outbursts 
of rhetoric on the part of Irish orators. There are, un- 
fortunately, plenty of signs that the Southern Irish have 
come to the deliberate opinion that they have no use for 
the British Empire. 

In this context we may quote from a book by Mr. A. de 
Blacam, What Sinn Fein Stands For (Mellifont Press, 
Dublin ; Chapman and Dodd, London), a passage which 
is quoted in last Saturday’s Nation. Here 1s the Nation’s 
summary -— 

“It is his view that the Irish genius will concentrate on the 
development of this society in peace and amity, if it is left free. 
But he holds that if Ireland is not completely independent, she 
will not be able to take her mind off her relationship to the 
Empire ; that she will be intent all the time on maintaining her 
rights and her position against England, and that therefore a 
Dominion solution will mean a Jingo and not a peaceful Ireland, 
‘A. E.’ submits another aspect of this idea when he puts into 
the mouth of one of his speakers the following passage: The 
national genius cannot inspire if we first give allegiance to the 
spirit of Empire. They are of contrary nature. The genius of 
nationality develops from within by energies inherent in the 
race as the tree from the seed, The genius of Empire grows 
strong by the alien elements it brings under control as the savage 
by the wild horse he has tamed. The first springs from inherent 
right. The second depends on the use of power. How can 
there be goodwill between nation and Empire when the first is 
not free, when with the offer of partnership there is a threat of 
extermination if the alliance is rejected ? Is there in human 
history a single instance of a soul won to friendship by threats ? 
What is true of the individual is true of the race. The freedom 
we are offered is the freedom of the convict on ticket-of-leave, 
who all the time is under police surveillance.’ ” 





THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Lloyd George in his speech at Inver- 
ness on Tuesday said nothing very definite about 
remedies for unemployment, we must, nevertheless, be 
thankful for two things: the first is that he has not fallen 
a victim to any of the showy but preposterous schemes 
which rumour associated with his name, and the second is 
that he intends to do whatever is done through the agency 
of Parliament, and not on his own responsibility as the 
head of a dictatorial executive. Rumour had said that 
Mr. Lloyd George was smitten with the idea that the 
adversity of the unemployed might be turned to glorious 
gain, and that a fine opportunity had, in fact, presented 
itself for the laying out of garden cities. Thank goodness 
there was not a word about this in the Inverness speech ! 
It was quite right for a poet, and particularly for Blake, 
to talk about building a new Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land, but the nation which has had an 
—— of Dr. Addison and of trade unions which 
will not accept or train new men is naturally very shy of 
¢Duilding until the estimates shall have been examined 
i pretty carefully. State-managed building has plunged 
\ the local authorities throughout England into a bad mess. 
The local authorities were encouraged to borrow money 
and to spend it freely, and they are now left in the lurch 
with hardly a glimmer of light to show them the way back 
to safety and solvency. No sooner had the Government 
forsworn the greater part of their building schemes than 
the private builder leaped back to life in his proper capacity 
and the cost of building began to fall. That is one of the 
few consoling facts in a very expensive world, and it 
should be the business of the Government not to interfere 
with one of the rare kinds of activity which are moving 
hopefully in the right direction. We suppose that if the 
industrial garden cities were really planned the work 
of the architects, the disputes of the lawyers, and the 
rearrangements of the firms who would have to pull 
up their old roots before planting themselves in new 
soil, would take several years. The proposal has its 


humorous side, therefore, as a solution of an immediate 





i _ 
problem. But we cannot discover anything else amusino 
about it. . sing 

Mr. Lloyd George’s impulsiveness and his extraordinary 
aptitude for imagining the country which is to be the 
result of his latest pet political scheme as a smniling Canaa 
bursting with fruitfulness are well known, and we = 
very glad indeed to be able to belive that the distin- 
guished men of finance and business who have visited 
him in Scotland have strongly discouraged him this time 
from onaens anything rash or sentimental. Nothing 
could have been more sober than his speech. If it seems 
to many people disappointing, as of course it does and 
must, we venture none the less to assert the paradox 
that just because Mr. Lloyd George has divorced himself 
from easy and attractive illusions his speech is one of 
the most hopeful signs in his career. He recognized that 
the real cause of unemployment is the lack of trade, and 
that trade in the case of Great Britain means foreign trade. 
The only remedy for unemployment, then, is to restore. 
foreign trade. 

All schemes which do not contribute to that end, but 
incidentally delay a revival by the expenditure of money 
which is money taken away Bee financing trade, defeat 
themselves. They draw out the misery. There is no 
bottomless purse belonging to the State; though many 
Labour leaders who ought to know better (and as we 
cannot help believing actually do know better) talk as 
though there were such a thing. The only wealth which 
can be used to mitigate and end unemployment is the 
wealth created by the combined labour of the brains and 
the bodies of Englishmen. 

Wlien Mr. Lloyd George had stated the undoubted truth 
that the reeovery of our Seales trade was the only solution, 
he of course found himself at once up against the barrier 
of the foreign exchanges. The instability of the exchanges 
is a fearful spectre which stands across the path and waves 
back many a trader who started on his way with a stout 
heart and with the conviction that somehow or other he 
would succeed in getting past the monster. As Mr. W. L. 
Hichens said in his admirable address to the London Iron 
and Steel Exchange on Tuesday, it would not matter how 
abnormal the exchanges might be so long as they remained 
constant for some given period of time. How on earth 
is the unhappy man of business to make a contract when 
he does not Am what the value of the money he may 
agree to accept will be six months or even six weeks later ! 
The Government of the country in which he contracts to 
deliver his goods may “‘ pump out,” in Mr. Hichens’ phrase, 
more paper money, and his payment will amount to only 
xerhaps three quarters or a half of what he expected. 
He will in fine be a dead loser, and he cannot afford to 
take such risks while the exchanges continually alter and 
inflation of the currency is a deliberate policy among 
some foreign governments. 

What we particularly liked about Mr. Hichens’ remarks 
was that he stated the issue with absolute honesty. He 
did not beat about the bush calling disagreeable facts 
by agreeable names merely because he wanted to placate 
some particular class or some particular interest. For 
him the Furies were the Furies and not the Eumenides. 
He said, for instance, fairly and squarely that the reason 
why we could not even begin seriously to recover our 
foreign trade was that we could not produce cheaply 
enough. He then went on to say that a reduction in 
wages was essential. It simply could not be helped, and 
it was dishonest to pretend that it could be. Every one 
who knows Mr. Hichens and who understands his deep 
sympathy with every proper ideal of Labour, his humane 
conceptions of the proper management of great factories, 
and his scrupulous care for the well-being and decent con- 
ditions of all workers with whom he has to do, will not need 
to be told that he did not make this uncompromusing 
statement about wages without sincere conviction. It 
was certainly to him a most distasteful declaration. He 
made it, we may feel perfectly sure, because he felt it was 
necessary and that it was his duty to tell the truth. Of 
course, it is just possible that if the manual workers 
throughout the land were released from the mistake 
restrictions imposed upon them by the trade unions, and 
produced goods much more quickly, it would not be neces- 
sary to reduce wages at all. We have to deal, however, 
with conditions as they are and as in general they will 
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probably remain, and the choice will unquestionably have 
to be made by Labour whether it will accept defeat in the 
world’s markets through insisting on an impossible rate 
of pay or whether it will take the long view and admit 
that in its own interest it must voluntarily go through a 
lean time in order that a fat time may follow. 

It seems that the Government intend to try to do some- 
thing more bold and exact than has hitherto been attempted 
to stabilize the exchanges, but whatever may be done, 
the fact will remain that the real cure will come not from 
the State, but from the employers and the employed. 
Groups of individual traders could probably restore 
foreign trade by methods which would not be possible for 
that clumsy and expensive worker, the State. We have 
to recognize that with the exchanges as they are now we 
can start a general interchange of commodities only by « 
yrocess resembling barter. As the commercial apparatus 
of civilization has been temporarily brought down in ruins, 
we must necessarily hark back to methods not far removed 
from those which prevailed among primitive people. 
Suppose that a foreign trader wants to sell timber or fiax 
in exchange for machinery and iron plates, but that the 
British producer of the machinery and iron plates does 
not want the timber or the flax. In normal times he 
would have accepted a bill of exchange and have bought 
with that bill what he really did want. Now the bill of 
exchange method has largely broken down because values 
cannot be determined. What is wanted, therefore, is 
groups of clearing houses for barter. The British manu- 
facturer would temporarily accept the timber or the flax 
only to exchange it with the help of the clearing house for 
something else that he really did want. Why should not 
these groups of Merchant Venturers get together quickly ? 
They would be comparatively indifferent to the exchanges. 
As the State, however, will no doubt feel bound to do some- 
thing, we suggest that now is a good time for considering 
the advisability of introducing a common coinage for all 
countries. In desperate times you can get measures 
adopted which would not be looked at in ordinary times. 
For purposes of argument let us suggest that the American 
dollar should be accepted by all. America is the largest 
possessor of gold now and is in a strong enough position 
to watch with equanimity the whole world trading in 
her own currency. 

But we repeat that the real remedy will depend upon 
employers and employed. Would that all the Labour 
leaders and all the officials of trade unions had the courage 
to say to their followers in effect, “ The whole of history 
proves that when Governments have tried either to make 
work for the unemployed, or to pay men for not working, 
the result has been disastrous. Distress always spread 
and was more or less perpetuated by such attempts. The 
shortest way out of the difficulty—though, of course, it is 
a very unpleasant way, and is something absolutely 
different from what the preachers of strikes always told 
you—is to put your backs into your work and produce as 
much as ever you can so that you can either sell goods 
more cheaply than your foreign rivals or can sell at about 
their price goods of so much higher quality that every- 
body will want them. It may take a year or two to bring 
about a restoration. But if only you will do it the result 
1s absolutely certain. There is no risk about this plan. 
But there is risk and disillusionment in every other plan.” 

Mr. Lloyd George said metaphorically that everybody 
who was in want must be provided with a crust. We 
heartily agree. It is not to be thought of that anybody 
should be allowed to starve. But in order to be able to 
give everybody a crust it is obviously necessary that we 
should have a sufficiency of crusts. In Russia under 
Communism there is not even that. If we pin our faith 
to fantastic doctrines we may reach the plight of Russia. 
If, on the other hand, we recognize that the old British way 
of working and trading with capital has stood the test, 
and up to the war had amazingly improved the general 
lot of the manual workers, we shall certainly emerge 
triumphantly from all our troubles. 

The greatest service the Government could possibly do 
to the nation in addition to, or in spite of, whatever plans 
may be elaborated for steadying the exchanges and 
improving credit is to reduce both expenditure and taxa- 
tion. No task of the Government can compare in import- 
ance with this. Saving is never so exciting as spending, 





and, of course, warnings about extravagance are always 
received as stale and tedious. Nevertheless, we hope that 
Mr. Lloyd George in his present sober mood will remember 
that while newly invented schemes may succeed, thrift 
must succeed, 





WHY BRITAIN IS IN INDIA. 


j,VENTS in Malabar, where the Moplah fanatics are 
trying to force Hindus to become Mohammedans 
at the point of the rifle and the sword, are a representation 
on a small scale—though truly horrible enough—of what 
would happen all over India if British rule were removed. 
Voltaire said Si Dieu n’existait pas il faudrait Vinventer, 
and it is just as true that if British rule or something 
equivalent to it did not exist in India it would have to be 
invented. Britain is in India not because we want to keep 
the — of the early adventurers, but because, having 
established a settled rule and having given pledges te 
the various races of India that we should continue te 
stand by them and to do justice, we could not yield up our 
trusteeship without gross cruelty and bad faith until 
India is fit to look after herself. We give to India far 
more than we take from her. We may have been a fair 
target for criticism before the East India Company gave 
place to the Crown, but since 1858 our chief reason for 
remaining in India has been that the Pax Britannica 
alone has kept the different races from flying at one 
another's throats and suppressing each other’s racial identity 
and religion in an orgy of bloodstained intolerance. 

The late Lord Cromer, in his Ancient and Modern 
Imperialism, said that for all practical purposes under the 
rule of the merchant princes, India “ paid a tribute ” 
to Great Britain, but that the Roman model completely 
disappeared at the moment when the Company was 
superseded. The only true principle of governing subject 
races was asserted when the administration was taken 
out of the hands of those who had an interest in the com- 
mercial exploitation of the country. If State officials 
in India have erred since 1858 it has certainly not been 
because they have tried to serve two irreconcilable 
principles—the principle of good governing and the prin- 
ciple of serving their own pockets. The proclamation of 
Queen Victoria which was read throughout India in 1858 
was a model of grand simplicity. The Queen pointed 
out that though she was a Christian and wished her Indian 
subjects to know that she professed that faith, she would 
ever be tolerant of the religious convictions of the Indian 
peoples. “In their prosperity,” she wrote, “will be 
our strength, in their contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude our best reward.” 

What is happening in Malabar shows us, then, what 
India would lose in security, in toleration, and in justice 
if British rule disappeared or, which might be as bad, 
were so modified or so weakened as to cease to be effective. 
It will be said, of course, that no sane person proposes 
that British rule should be ended until the people of India 
have gradually proved their capacity for governing them- 
selves. The mischief, however, is that self-governing 
powers are being handed over much too rapidly on the fatal 
assumption, which comes so easily to Western democracies, 
that what is possible with us must necessarily be equally 
possible for other people. It is conceivable that among 
the best educated Hindus and Mohammedans in India 
there might be a lasting union. There is, indeed, already 
a union which ebbs and flows. But it is not conceivable, 
so far as one can sce ahead, that there can be a union 
between uninstructed Hindus and Mohammedans or 
between the uninstructed members of other faiths. Britain 
is in India precisely because she is able to hold the balance ; 
without bias or prejudice she has hitherto seen to it that 
toleration has been practised. Cromwell said that he 
was a constable set to keep the peace, and that is the 
actual motive of our rule in India. This is so well 
known that a great many superior people whenever it is 
mentioned dismiss it as too stale for repetition; yet it 1s 
just because truisms and stale facts are put out of 
mind by ambitious and viewy politicians that India is 
exposed to such appalling risks now. In the natural 
order of events homogeneity ought to precede general 
self-government. In the scheme which is being applied to 
India general self-government is preceding homogencity. 
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The Moplahs have always been a disorderly and fanatical 
people. We do not want for a moment to attribute 
unfairly to the Government of India or to the Indian 
Office here the blame for events which have natural local 
racial and religious causes. All the same, the Moplah 
rising would not have been nearly so serious if there had 
not been a refusal for political reasons to take the ordinary 
precautions. There is a general belief, which we hope 
may be untrue, though we fear it is not, that no governor 
of a province can now take on his own responsibility such 
measures for the preservation of public order as would 
have been taken as a matter of course a few years ago. 
Certainly there were many signs of trouble brewing among 
the Moplahs, but “according to political plan” nothing 
was done till the trouble broke out, and it was then 
too late to prevent it spreading quickly and widely. The 
news of a fortnight ago that the troops, according to the 
consecrated phrase, “had the situation in hand” was 
too good to be true. It is evident that the Moplahs are 
still far from being suppressed. These curious people 
of mixed Arabic and Hindu origin are committing the 
most terrible excesses on the principle that the more 
blood they spill in the name of the Prophet, the greater 
will be their reward in Paradise. It is difficult to stop 
them when they have broken out, for their frenzy grows 
by feeding upon itself. 

We read in the papers how they compel unhappy Hindus 
to dig their own graves and to be killed and buried in 
those graves if they do not accept the faith of Islam. 
It is the very method of Tippu Sahib reproduced. What 
proportion of Hindus are strong enough in their faith 
to refuse to accept Islam we do not know. It may be 
that in the vast majority of instances the faith of the 
Hindu is so pure and deep that it is easier to refuse 
than to comply. However that may be, it is certain that 
no Hindu would have the exact mixture of humour, 
cynicism, and pride which informed the meditations of 
that English martyr who is supposed to speak in Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s poem entitled “Theology in Extremis.” It 
will be remembered that in the Mutiny the mutineers 
in various places would have spared the life of any English- 
man who would consent to profess Mohammedanism 
by repeating the usual short formula. Only one half- 
caste, according to the reports at the time, cared to save 
himself in that way. Sir Alfred Lyall’s martyr did not 
believe in any faith in particular, so, as he kept assuring 
himself, it would be no renunciation to profess himself a 
Moslem—he was perhaps that as much as anything else. 
What made him accept death in the end was in a single 
word—* pride.” 

In his most recent speech Lord Reading has reminded 
the Indians of their new status, which is recognized as 
being equivalent to that of a Dominion in the British 
Empire, and he has promised that he will do his best 
to represent the views of India on religious questions. 
He was referring, of course, in particular to the Caliphate 
agitation in India. We hope, and are prepared to believe 
until the contrary is proved, that Lord Reading did not 
say more than was required by the occasion, particularly 
as he admits that disorders cannot be allowed and when 
necessary must be suppressed by force. But we cannot 
help reflecting that this attitude of a Viceroy who speaks 
rather as though he were the Prime Minister of a Dominion 
has its dangers. It is, in itself, a change from the old 
spirit of our rule in India—from such a spirit as we have 
referred to in Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 1858. 
If it were possible to state and support any Indian 
grievance as a common grievance of race or religion all 
would be well. But that is notoriously impossible. To 
take the part of any particular religion is to seem to favour 
that religion at the expense of others. Experience has 
shown that the only safe policy is for Great Britain to 
pursue her Imperial course with even-handed justice, 
doing always what she thinks is right on general 
grounds without reference to what is locally or sectionally 
convenient. 

No doubt the fervour of the Caliphate movement in 
India is now widespread and apparently genuine, but the 
tragedy of it is that a subject which had never been 
thought of or heard of by the greater number of Moslems 
in India a few years ago has been wantonly brought to the 
front largely by the encouragement of well-meaning but 





indiscreet Englishmen. We have reached & positi 
where we are told that the policy of Great Britain with 
regard to Turkey must be shaped primarily with a view 
to what is being thought by Indian Moslems. We venture 
to say that Indian Moslems have really got nothing to 
do with the decision. We ought to do what we think 
is just, fair, and wise with regard to Turkey on the merits 
of the problem itself. We ought not to have the tail of 
our eye turned upon contingencies and conveniences jn 
India. In the past we seldom offended Moslems because 
we did not make a point of crying out that we never could 
and never should offend them. What an irony it is that 
with all our new ways of managing we have the Caliphate 
trouble in India and, perhaps, an even more menacing trouble 
in Palestine where Islam has a just and obvious grievance | 

We may, of course, have to alter considerably the Treaty 
of Sévres, but it should be because events in Asia Minor 
have changed since the Treaty was drawn up and not 
because agitation has developed in India. Historically 
we believe, the recognition of the Sultan of Turkey as head 
of the Moslem world cannot be traced further back than 
the sixteeath century, and even after that the doctrine was 
by no means continuous, even in Turkey. Everybody, 
apparently, forgot about it, and it was not until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century that Abdul Hamid, of 
infamous memory, revived the pretension in order to 
increase his own prestige. 





THE PHOENIX AND ITS NEW PROGRAMME. 


E note with great satisfaction that the Phoenix 
Society is going to play Beaumont and Fletcher's 
The Maid’s Tragedy at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, on 
the evening of November 6th and the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 8th. The play is a very great one, and the burden of 
production and of acting it will be by no means small. 
Most of the so-called revivals have been empty shadows of 
the real thing, or, what is worse, feeble imitations, but we 
may feel sure that this time there will be no fumbling in 
the acting and also no meddling with the poetry, and that 
success is assured. The Phoenix, in truth, * was born for 
whatever is arduous.” Difficulties vanish at its touch, 
and, like its name-giver, it always brings home its own 
ashes. 

Truly the students and scholars of our Elizabethan 
literature and all lovers of good poetry have been placed 
under a deep obligation by the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Stage who have bestowed so much of their time and 
energy on us and enabled us to see what many of us thought 
we should never see—the great works of the past produced 
under the happiest conditions. The wonderful thing about 
the Phoenix performances is that, while the taste and good 
sense of the acting and of the production generally are 
beyond reproach and can bear the criticism of the most 
fastidious, there is never anything pedantic or amateurish 
about the acting. The actors and actresses, whether in 
big parts or small parts, go at their work with a will that is 
quite admirable. The Phoenix, in fact, has one more 
miracle to add to its name. 

When the people on the other side of the curtain are 
showing so fine a spirit, it is essential that the public should 
give them every possible support. In our opinion, it 
behoves every student of our literature, if he can possibly 
afford it, to support the Phoenix Society. After all, 
£2 12s. 6d., which secures one seat for every production in 
the stalls or dress circles or two seats in the other parts 
of the house, or £4 4s., which doubles that accommodation, 
is not an extravagant proposition. No serious student 
of our literature, whether resident in England or 
visiting from the Empire or America, and again, no foreign 
student who has the opportunity to attend the Phoenix 
performances, should miss the chance. Think what 1s 
offered the subscriber for the coming season! The per- 
formances open with The Maid’s Tragedy. The next play 
is to be Wycherley’s Love in a Wood. Though it has none 
of the glorious poetry to be found in The Muaid’s Tragedy, 
it is, at any rate, a marvellous piece of stagecraft. 
Wycherley, as his attempts at verse show, had no more 
poetry in him than a pikestaff, but he knew the arts 
of the Playhouse, and it will be most interesting to sce 
whether the spell he was wont to throw over his audiences 
can be cast once more. 
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The third item in the programme is one of intense 
interest. It is nothing less than Dryden’s tremendous 
play All for Love, a play deeply interesting to those who 
study the technical side of poetry. It marks the return 
to dramatic blank verse. Dryden s marvellous manipula- 
tion of the dramatic couplet during his early years and the 
first half of his middle period seemed to show that we were 
jestined to go the way of France in the matter of rhyme. But 
happily it was not to be, and All for Love gave back to the 
Stage what is perhaps the greatest vehicle that the poetic 
drama has ever had—the Elizabethan ten-syllable iambic 
plank verse line. 

Finally, we are to have a very interesting experiment 
from the point of view of stagecraft—Fletcher’s The 
Chances, played, however, not as Fletcher wrote it, but 
with the Duke of Buckingham’s post-Restoration altera- 
tions. If that proves a success, next year perhaps the 
Phoenix will give us Fletcher’s magnificent drama 
Valentinian, as it might be called in America, “ made 
over ” by Rochester. 

In expressing our ardent desire for public support for 
the Phoenix we must not forget to say that all communica- 
tions in regard to the Society should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, Miss Fredman, The Phoenix, 36 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2. Tel. No.: Gerrard 6907. 

The present writer will end as he began with the 
thrilling thought that at last he is to see The Maid’s 
Tragedy animated by real men and women—a_ thing 
essential for the full enjoyment of poets like Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The plays of a supreme genius such as 
Shakespeare may be almost as good to read as to see, 
but the dramatic works of smaller though great poets 
must be viewed to be properly appreciated. It will be 
very interesting to see how the producer manages the 
play within the play, 7.e., the exquisite masque, which is 
introduced in The Maids Tragedy. Here Beaumont shows 
his supreme mastery of lyric metres. His songs and 
dances are quickened with a true inspiration. 

@#. «© 3 « & = Let your feet, 
Like the galleys when they row, 
Even beat.’ 

We do not know how the parts will be cast, but whoever 
has Evadne will find a magnificent opportunity for showing 
the darker side of tragedy. Miss Evans should do the part 
to perfection. A far more difficult part will be that of 
Aspasia, but it offers a great opportunity. Miss Sybil 
Thorndike would prevent Aspasia appearing “ mawkish ” 
and sentimental, and maintain the dignity of woe which is 
justly hers. But who are we to lay our impious hands 
upon the sacred mysteries of the land behind the curtain ? 
As well might the Phoenix descend upon the Spectator 
office and dictate who should write the leaders in our next 
issue. Let every cobbler stick to his own last. It is 
interesting to remember that Melantius was the last 
réle in which Betterton was seen—to be precise, on 
April 13th, 1710, at the Haymarket. His death took place 
a fortnight later. Zhe Maid’s Tragedy was revived at 
Covent Garden in 1744 and acted five times. Sheridan 
Knowles made a very bad imitation of the play called 
The Bridal, which was produced at the Haymarket in 1837, 
with Macready as Melantius. But this is one of the things 
which one should pass by in silence and with averted eyes. 
The inglorious “ hash ”’ appears to have been revived at 
Sadlers Wells in 1844. On Sunday, October 8th, 1908, the 
Play Actors produced an adaptation of The Maid’s Tragedy. 





“DON’T PUSH!” 

TI\HE raw material awaiting the pen of the great 

satirist who tarries so incomprehensibly is getting 
stale. The critics rake it about and call public attention 
to it till we are all tired of thinking of it, but it stinks in 
our nostrils and we cannot forget it. Oh for a satirist 
to silence these wandering moralists and make the situation 
amusing! One of the hardest pieces of werk in front of 
him when he does come concerns the blame-shifting which 
goes on in public and private life. Reviewers are beginning 
to ignore it in the Reminiscences for fear of repeating 
themselves too immoderately. Often, however, such 
shifting is not only the confessed object of so much egotis- 
tical print and the crux of so many political problems, it is 
the secret of so much private success. As such we can all 








smile at it from time to time without any special satiric 
gift. The progress of those who travel fast because they 
“travel light,” throwing that heavy thing we call “the 
onus ” on every back whose broadness catches their eye, 
has a wonderful fascination for the watcher. The different 
conduct of those whom the burden hits is a drama in itself, 
yielding situation after situation replete with entertain- 
ment, with pathos, comicality, and even tragedy. 

“ Don’t push!” said a businesslike woman the other day 
as she elbowed her way through a gaping crowd engaged in 
nothing but shop-gazing and sauntering. The accusation 
seemed for the moment ludicrous, and the present writer, 
who was also in a hurry but who had not courage to make 
a path for himself, smiled grimly at the sarcasm. But, 
after all, was it a sarcasm? Are there not many energetic 
and forceful people who in all good faith blame every one 
who stands in their way and shove them out of it, not only 
without a second’s compunction, but with the firm con- 
viction that their act of aggression is a natural measure of 
self-defence ? It is possible that the%e is something to be 
said in favour of this attitude. It is almost inseparable 
from reform. The moralists are inclined to think that if 
every man would take his own share of blame, the world 
would improve mechanically, but we very much doubt if 
it would not stand still and weep. After all, the woman 
who so naively shifted the blame of her own pushing on 
to the shoulders of the pushed got back to her work earlier 
than they got to theirs, and very likely soon had it better 
done. 

The ever-augmenting class friction which is so conspicu- 
ous to-day is largely traceable to this ugly manifestation 
of the passion for reform. “ Don’t push!” cry the new- 
comers as they knock aside those who were born a little 
higher up the social hill. Some of those who get the blows 
are naturally angry ; others genuinely admire the speeding 
tyrant and turn to cheer him on; a few say “ Sorry!” 
accept the momentary reproach cast at them, and dismis3 
the matter from their minds. These last are the best 
people in the world, but not the most effectual. It is often 
horribly sad to see them making the best of life which is 
so often for them a “ bad job.” They still cling to an old- 
fashioned notion that it is only the weak and inert people 
in the world who cast upon others the blame they deserve 
themselves. The theory had some truth in it once, but 
not now. The industrious and energetic are constantly 
doing it and getting themselves believed. They are often 
quite unconscious of their injustice. Their conviction 
seems to add power to their elbow and their success to 
prove their contention. “ These arrogant brutes,” they 
say of people who never even saw them coming, “ were 
charging into us,” and they point to the discomfiture of 
their supposed enemies as a proof that they themselves 
have won in a fair fight. But quite apart from this blatant 
self-confidence which has too much in it of force and 
youth to be wholly unattractive, there are many unnotice- 
able but very surefooted persons who quietly and amiably 
force their way along the path of life by blaming every one 
but themselves. They are very common just now, because 
the atmosphere favours their development and offers to 
the satirist some very fine work. A new Miss Austen could 
paint a wonderful miniature of the woman who poses as 
indulgent but is really a false accuser. Such people do not 
accuse others by way of direct excuse for themselves, but 
they excuse others by way of accusation. “ That poor 
fellow did make quite unfair efforts to pass me,” they say 
as they push through the passive crowd ; “ but, poor fellow, 
his action, though wrong, was not unnatural. It was 
necessary to resist, but it is not kind to condemn him. 
We do not know what excuse he had for his violence.” It 
is comparatively easy for the onlooker who hears a false 
accusation to discount it, but an accusation wrapped in 
an excuse is more difficult to discredit. It does not occur 
to a stranger who hears some one excused that he or she has 
never done anything to be excused for. Apparent easy- 
goingness is very common in the blame-shifter. Some one 
will not lend or doa favour. What an unattractive quality 
we hear is meanness or disobligingness, but the would-be 
borrower, once the blame is nicely placed, will add that one 
has to remember that the person who must shoulder it 
was born in poverty and has never got really used to the 
possession of money, or has been for so short a time in a 
position to condescend that he has still upon him a vulgar 
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fear of imposition which doubtless time will assuage. It 
takes a very shrewd observer indeed to realize at once 
that the accused person has done nothing wrong whatever, 
and that in real truth the boot is upon the other leg. Even 
if he does realize it he is not likely to be quite just, he 
will be apt to put the blame-shifter down as a simple 
vat, which most probably she is not. Some people cannot 
blame themselves. There is a certain kind of buoyancy 
which makes it impossible to them. Their indulgent 
attitude does undoubtedly keep them from bitterness, 
and often in no way militates against the happiness of 
their nearest and dearest. 

The power to “carry all before them” seems rarely to 
exist in the humble, who have no very well defined place 
in the arena of life as it is at present. Nevertheless, we 
do not think that the most vitriolic satirist could assert 
with proof that blame-shifting is necessary for a man who 
would get quickly through the crowd. The people who 
do the most in strenuous times, whether they play their 
parts in a great or small world, are often not concerned to 
ipportion praise and blame at all. They lay down for 
themselves the rules of the game as they intend to play it, 
and criticize neither their own conduct nor that of their 
neighbours. There is something rather inhuman about 
them, for man is a moral animal even when his conduct 
is most reprehensible, and there is a great dullness about 
the man who never stops te abuse or recommend either 
himself or others. The coming satirist we have imagined 
will have very little to do with this type if he is wise, but 
will turn his attention to his accomplishment, which is often 
solossal. Most men of action are admired by simple 
oeople for their much doing. It is only the genius of the 
present or the common sense of the future crowd which 
can decide about what he has done and whether or no he 
had not better have let it alone. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 





THE STATE AS FAIRY GODMOTHER, 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specraror.’’) 

Srr,—You will, I think, agree with me that an attitude 
of deep humility best becomes the City, and the banking 
community in particular, at the present time. When one 
reads each day the great things to be accomplished in the 
shape of a trade revival through State aid, and how by the 
mere exercise of the Fairy Wand from Gairloch trade is 
to hum once more and the spectre of unemployment is to 
be laid by the same magical process, one can only wonder 
what our financial and banking experts have been 
doing that they should not have been able to accomplish 
such things on their own account. What are our banking 
and business experts for if they cannot keep the country 
in a state of prosperity, and guarantee not only full employ- 
ment for the community, but business activity on lines 
which will fully keep abreast with the Government and 
trade union requirements with regard to minimum wages, 
hours of labour, and so forth? Thanks, however, to the 
proddings of the five—or was it six ?—London mayors who 
went on pilgrimage to Gairloch, we now see Mr. Lloyd 
George under the guise of a Fairy Godmother entering the 
scene, and by way of encouraging the mayors, and inci- 
dentally the rest of the community, we are permitted, 
through the columns of the more enterprising of the daily 
Press, to revel in advance in anticipation of the golden age 
which is about to open as a result of the activities 
of the State. The “new world” which figured so largely 
in the General Election programme of 1918 has been rather 
slow in materializing, but another election is approaching, 
and this time we are to have the real thing. fulaed, we are 
now even getting down to details such as forecasts which 
have appeared of glorious garden cities to be constructed 
within an easy distance of London. 

It is sad indeed that, amidst such conditions and with 
such prospects ahead, the City should, I will not say 
actually sulk and refuse to take part in the anticipatory 
merry-making, but should indulge in tiresome questionings 
and insist upon certain facts which must be very 
irritating to the statesmen who are so concerned in estab- 
lishing the millennium by Act of Parliament. Some bankers, 
for instance, have actually the temerity to accuse the 











Government of having largely contributed to t 
trade depression by extravagance in National Expendity 
and penalizing taxation. Huge sums which might —_ 
fructified if applied to industry have, so say the owt mag 
been applied to wasteful and unproductive expendit a 
These same tiresome business men therefore want to oo 
whether the schemes for reviving industry hehe o 
rationing of the Departments in expenditure, 

Again, like Miss Rosa Dartle, the City wants to kn 
so many things which, of course, have no be 4 
the present situation. It wants to know, for example 

, H : : ; 5 ple, 
whether the stretching of credit or “ grants” from the 
Treasury are really to relieve actual distress arisine from 
genuine unemployment, or whether it is but a case of 
enabling the trade unions to maintain at all costs the 
minimum wage, with the minimum hours and the minimum 
amount of work and efficiency ; and further, the City wants 
to know whether the process of credit-stretching is to be 
utilized to finance activities which shall produce a jeql 
profit or payment from some foreign country. 

Not only so, but I have to make further confession of 
the narrow and sordid views which the City holds with 
regard to the principles of financing industry. Shortsighted 
as this method no doubt is, the activities of the banker in 
making his advances to customers are governed by two 
main considerations. In the first place, he remembers 
that the money he is about to lend is not his, but belongs 
to the depositor who has the right to receive it back at any 
moment; and the other consideration is that when the 
customer is unable to pledge the most undoubted security 
(thereby prejudicing the safety of the aforesaid depositor), 
the banker will not make the advance unless he is abso- 
lutely convinced that the transaction is of such a character 
that the borrower will out of real profits be able to repay 
the advances. With such a limited vision one can under- 
stand, perhaps, why the banker should fail to understand 
the totally different and more lofty standpoint of the 
Exchequer, which, far from allowing itself to be troubled or 
hampered by the fact that its resources are supplied by 
the public, acts throughout with boldness and confidence, 
relying upon its ability to meet any shortcomings in the 
balance-sheet either by further penalizing taxation or 
by drafts on futurity in the shape of the creation of fresh 
credit through borrowing from the Bank of England. 


he present 


aring upon 


| The prospects of credit expansion revealed during the war 


period proved, in fact, an eye-opener to the Government 
as to what could be accomplished in that direction ; and 
in abnormally high prices in many industries and abnor- 
mally high wages, with the consequent effect upon increased 
consumption, the country at large has had to pay the 
penalty for reckless extravagance based upon the recog- 
nition of these possibilities of inflation. 

Lest, however, you should think I am treating too 
flippantly a problem which gives us all cause for such 
anxious thought, may I say very briefly why bankers and 
business men view with anxiety the possibility of further 
credit expansion by the Government to meet the unem- 
ployment problem? Not only did we during the wa 
expand both credit and currency enormously, but, while 
the evil consequences were great, it is also admitted that 
some such expansion was inevitable, and that without it 
we should not have been able to finance the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Why, then, it is sometimes asked, 
should not a stretching of credit which was held to be 
justified for sheer unproductive expenditure such as the 
war be eminently justified when the end in view is the 
stimulating of peaceful industrial activity ¢ The pomt 1s 
worth considering, and I think that the explanation 1s 
not far to seek. Inflation, or credit-stretching, during the 
war was literally forced upon us by the enemy at the gate. 
There was no choice in the matter. As I have said, it 
helped to win the war for us, but what were its inevitable 
effects 2 I recognize, of course, that shortage of com- 
modities, high prices, abnormally high wages, and adverse 
exchanges, &c., must have followed the war apart from 
any question of inflation, through the very fact of the 
diversion of productive activities to destruction. But those 
conditions were enormously aggravated by the inflation 
itself. 

With the conclusion of the war Europe was thrown back 
upon its economic problems, and, unfortunately, so far as 
this country was concerned, instead of recognizing the 
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‘need for economy, retrenchment, intense industry, and 


increased and cheapened production, the Government and 
community alike acted as though an era of prosperity 
was upon US, and attention was concentrated upon the 
establishment of the mmimum wage and shortened hours 
of labour, although both were wholly inconsistent with 
the requirements of the situation. Then came the awaken- 
ing in the shape of trade depression and unemployment, 
put even now the City fears that the Government by 
attempting to bolster up a trade revival through credit 
expansion may actually prevent the genuine improvement 
which would result in time from adversity teaching each 
section of the community in turn the urgent need for 
economy and increased industry. When credit was 
expanded during the war the soldier and the munition 
worker at all events concentrated upon the task of the 
moment, and the result was victory. To-day, and because 
the community fails to see the urgency and severity of the 
international economic warfare which is being waged, 
the danger is lest credit expansion instead of helping 
should only in the long run hinder real economic recovery. 
It is all very well for Mr. Lloyd George to talk about 
the right of the unemployed to share in the “last crust 
in the national cupboard” ; but what about the responsi- 
bility of those who have contributed to these straitened 
conditions, and what about the danger of even the “ erust ” 
disappearing if attention is not concentrated upon the 
creation of new wealth ? 

I would like, however, to close this letter by recognizing 
a growing tendency on the part of the authorities to 
perceive the importance of a revival in trade being centred 
upon the growth of our exports ; and unless I am mistaken, 
we are likely to see the Government’s scheme take the 
form of a greater extension of export facilities in the 
way of State credits. The scheme may be attended 
with dangers, especially if it should be a case of the 
State guaranteeing credits rather than actually paying 
out money on the spot, but it is at least well that this need 
for a revival in our erport trade should be recognized, for 
the connexion—as I may try at some future time to 
show—between our trade depression and the chaotic con- 
dition of the Foreign Exchanges is a close one.—I am, 
fir, yours faithfully, Artur W. Krippy. 

October 4th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_—_- 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} 

LONDON LICENSING JUSTICES AND THE EVENING 

CLOSING HOUR. 
{To tae Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—The responsibilities of the London Licensing Justices are 
misconstrued at the present time by a large section of the 
London Press. Within the next few weeks the various Benches 
of Metropolitan Justices will meet to fix the hours for the sale 
of drink in their respective districts. Popular interest is 
chiefly concerned with the evening closing hour. Under the new 
Licensing Act the hour for London was advanced a month ago 
from 10 p.m. to 11 p.m. An annduncement that, at a recent 
meeting of the Chairmen of all the Metropolitan Divisions, 
10.30 p.m. was favoured as the closing hour instead of 11 p.m. 
led to sharp retorts in the Press that if the Justices fixed an 
earlier hour than eleven they would be overriding statute law 
and constituting themselves dictators. 

It is time for those who care for the sobriety of London to 
look into the facts, for grave issues of public welfare and con- 
stitutional government are at stake. May 1 point out (1) what 
are the powers of the London Justices under the new Licensing 
Act, (2) the reasons which may properly lead them to deem 
It p.m. closing to be injurious to the public interest, and (3) the 
nature of the agitation which is now directed against their 
use of the discretionary powers expressly entrusted to them 
by Parliament? 





(1) The Licensing Act, 1921, appointed nine hours for the sale 
of drink in the Metropolis on weekdays, the period of sale to 
begin not earlier than eleven in the morning and to end not 
later than eleven at night, “ with a break of at least two hours 
after twelve (noon).” The Act specifies that within these limits 
“the permitted hours on weekdays shall be such as may be 
fixed, in the case of licensed premises, by order of the Licensing 
Justices of the Licensing District.’ The appointment of 11 p.m. 





was made in the Act as a temporary arrangement pending a 
decision to be reached by the Justices either “ at their General 
Annual Licensing Meeting, or at any transfer .sessions held 
before.” It is therefore unquestionably within the proper com- 
petence of the Justices at their forthcoming meetings to review 
the effects of the temporary advance of the closing hour to 
11 p.m., and to fix an earlier closing hour if they believe the 
interests of public order require this. In eo doing they would 
act in strict conformity with the law, and would be making a 
proper exercise of the discretionary powers vested in them. 
(2) The advance of the closing hour in London in the month of 
September from 10 p.m. to 11 p.m. has been followed by an 
alarming increase of public drunkenness and of convictions for 


drunkenness. The figures of convictions are these. For the 
thirteen weeks preceding August 28th the average weekly 


number of convictions for drunkenness in the Metropolitan 
Police District was 432. The change in evening hour was made 
at the end of August. For the four weeks ending September 
25th the average weekly number of convictions for drunkenness 
in the same area was 643. In reund figures this is an increase 
of fifty per cent. in the number of convictions. When the 
Justices, in possession of the returns of convictions for their 
respective districts, recognize that the later hour has meant a 
great increase of drunkenness in the public thoroughfares, 
they discharge their duty aright when they consider the advisa- 
bility on public grounds of reverting to an earlier closing hour. 
(3) From what quarters does the agitation now directed against 
the Justices come? 

Virst, from the Trade. Their legal representatives, with a 
singular unanimity, “ recommended ” the Justices to appoint 
11 p.m. as the closing hour. Reflective leaders of the Trade 
might usefully recall their own repeated assurance that drunk- 
enness is “the Trade’s worst enemy.” Anyway, the Justices 
are under no obligation whatsoever to place the recommendation 
of the Trade above the interest of the public. Second, from the 
proprietors of hotels and licensed restaurants, Clause 3 of the 
Act enables the licensee of premises “ structurally adapted ” 
to seek a certificate from the Justices permitting the contint- 
ance of the trade in drink, together with a meal, for one hour 
after the appointed evening closing hour. This clause is usually 
known as “the theatre-supper”’ exemption. A further half- 
hour is allowed for the consumption of liquor purchased within 
the permitted period. The effect of these exemptions is that 
licensed premises thus certificated can, if the normal London 
closing hour is 11 p.m., sell up to 12 midnight, and that cus- 
tomers can consume their liquor up to 12.30 a.m. Put back 
the closing hour and the “ theatre-supper”’ exemption would 
be put back for a corresponding period. Sir William Towle, 
my colleague on the Liquor Control Board, telegraphed to the 
Times protesting against “London Justices’ contemplated 
violation of parliamentary decision ,. « » aS recom- 
mended by Control Board and passed by Parliament.” 
I may be permitted to say that the Control Board 
certainly not unanimous in support of 11 p.m. closing for 
London. I pointed out at the time that the Board’s experience 
showed that each advance in the evening closing hour had been 
accompanied by an inerease of drunkenness. London experience 
during September has illustrated this fact afresh. There is 
also reason to believe that the thoroughfares in London 
“theatre-land” have shown that those neighbourhoods have 
fully shared in the increase of intemperance. Third, it is 
affirmed that the late hour is necessary if the reproach of “ the 
dullness ” of London life is to be swept away. Does the Daily 
Mail, which presses this contention lightheartedly, reflect on 
a more sinister contrast? Midnight “ theatre-suppers ” concern 
the leisured and luxurious class only. In the nature of things 
this experience lies outside the lot of the mass of manual 
workers. The “ theatre-supper ” exemption is an example of 
class legislation. What will be the effect, the natural effect, on 
the public mind of the sharp contrast between the midnight 
drinking parties of the West End and the widening area of 
destitution in industrial London? 

It is small wonder, in view of the foregoing considerations, 
that the Churches and social welfare organizations of London 
are strongly opposed to the continuance of the 
expedient of 11 p.m. closing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Central Buildings, Westminster. 


were 


temporary 
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Henry Carrer. 





THE IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN STORE CATTLE 
{To 7HE Eprror or tue “ Speerator 9 
Sir,—For many years I have been a regular and eager reader of 
the Spectator. I therefore hope that with your accustomed 
courtesy you will allow me a few words with reference to your 
remarks in the News of the Week on “ The Royal Commission 
on the Importation of Canadian Store Cattle.” Perhaps it may 
be gratifying to you, Sir, to know that an ordinary meat 
trader or butcher has a weekly pleasure in his Spectator. You 
say that the Commission “ reported last week in favour of 
reversing the well-tried policy of a quarter of a century and 
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admitting the cattle.” In reply to this I say that the “ well- 
tried policy of a quarter of a century” has been eminently 
successful in depleting the numbers of our home flocks and 
herds, thereby diminiching the supply of home-fed meat to the 
people. You seem to make a rather unfair thrust at the 
members of the Royal Commission “in so far as they had no 
knowledge of agriculture.” I do not think that a commission 
could have been formed of men who were more anxious and 
eager to get at the facts and sift the evidence placed before 
them than were the members of the Commission. I was present 
at many of the sittings, and was one of the two members of 
the meat trade who gave evidence on behalf of that trade. For 
a quarter of a century these cattle have been kept out of this 
country on the plea of disease, but, as every one knows who 
has studied the question, they are the healthiest cattle in the 
world, a fact which, through the Commission, the farmers 
have grudgingly admitted. 

The real reason for their exclusion has now been disclosed : 
it if Protection. I have always understood that the Spectator 
was perfectly sound on the question of Free Trade, but here 
we find you backing the British stock-breeder and the Irish 
cattle exporter in their demand for Protection. Many of the 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease which have occurred this 
year have been traced to Ireland, yet we have not found the 
agriculturists demanding the exclusion of Irish cattle. Why 
then exclude Canadians, where there has not been an outbreak 
or any signs of disease for thirty years? Meat traders are 
quite as anxious as the farmers that our herds should be kept 
free from disease. An outbreak or suspected outbreak dislo- 
cates our trade, and places upon us all kinds of harassing 
festrictions. We are also most anxious to increase’ the 
numbers of home-fed cattle so that there may be available a 
greater supply of fresh-killed meat to meet the public demand 
and to compete with the rapidly growing menace of imported 
frozen and chilled meat. Regarding the statement made at 
Dudley that meat would be sixpence a pound cheaper, you say 
this “ seemed to the Commission to be wholly untrue.” The 
last two words, I maintain, put a wrong and most unfair 
meaning on what the report says, viz., “ We are quite unable 
to accept it.’””’ The object of the meat traders is to increase the 
supply of fresh-killed meat, so that it may be within the pur- 
chasing power of all sections of the community. I sincerely 
regret that the wide influence and power of the Spectator is 
not on our side.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wittram Heap 
(Past President National Federation Meat Traders). 

135 London Road, Manchester. 

[We regretted the decision of the Commission solely on the 
grounds of disease. British stock is intrinsically the most 
valuable in the world. Our fears may prove to be unfounded, 
and, if so, the more meat the better.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I please trouble you with one more letter—only this 
one—in reply to your article in the issue of September 17th? 
The Labour Exchange Act, 1909, was the result of the unanimous 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and 
Relief of Distress, and the objects were (1) to bring together 
employers in need of workers, and workers in need of employ- 
ment; to save the time of both; (2) to operate a system of 
compulsory and contributory unemployment insurance. The 
Exchanges were not intended to create either employers or 
work; their primary and most important function was the 
administration of unemployment insurance. In eleven years 
ending January, 1921, 36,000,000 registered for employment, 
16,000,000 vacancies were notified, and 13,000,000 were placed in 
employment. ‘I'wo millions of the latter were found work in 
districts other than those in which they were registered; thus 
about 40 per cent. of the applicants found work, and about 80 
per cent. of the vacancies notified were filled through the 
medium of the Employment Exchange. The Local Courts 
of Referees consist of a chairman appointed by the Minister 
and employers’ and work-people’s representatives. It is in- 
correct to say that the Exchanges have no means of testing 
whether work has been justifiably refused. The number of 
police-court cases alluded to are an indication of the valuable 
work the Exchanges are performing in the matter of weeding 
out the “ humbug” and the “ lead-swinger.” 

Work-people who are struck off the Ministry’s returns are 
subdivided into three classes: (1) Those who are known to have 
found work through the Exchanges; (2) those who have found 
work for themselves; and (3) those whose registrations have 
Japsed for some unknown reason. The Committee of Inquiry 


which examined the work, &c., of the Exchanges in 1920, in 
dea'ing with the charges relating to the statistics of the Ministry 
of Labour, report that; “In all cases in which we have been 





a ‘ ? SED 
placed in a position to examine such charges, we have found 
that they were without foundation.” The present unemploy 
ment problem is partly due to the late war, and, in my “ae 
mainly to the strikes in so many very important industries 
Some of those who entertained the idea that benefit was the 
“right of all” have been quickly disillusioned. About 29 
cent. of the applications in Selby have been rejected in respect 
of applicants who failed to comply with the regulations. The 
system of Employment Exchanges is an integral Part of the 
administration of an insurance scheme. When the present - 
employment is over, and comes to be viewed in its true 
perspective, I think it will be found that the Exchanges havo 
played an important and useful part in the post-war period of. 
resettlement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

, . Mark Scorr 

(Chairman Selby and Howden District Labour Exch 
Unemployment Committee), 


ange 





INDUSTRIAL BANKING IN AMERICA, 
(To THe Eptror oF THE ** Specrator.’’} 

Six,—The letter of your correspondent “J. B. G.” on this sub. 
ject is worthy of consideration by bankers in this country. It has 
always been my practice, as a banker, to regard the character 
and earning capacity of a borrower asbeing of equal importance 
with the amount of “ collateral” which he possesses; and when 
we reflect that the prosperity of this country depends more on 
potential than on actual wealth (a fact which many Com- 
munists do not seem to apprehend), there is urgent need for 
providing better facilities to the industrial and trading classes 
of borrowing for the purposes of remedial or constructional 
work. There is a solid body of hard-working and capable 
artisans and traders who are hampered by want of capital, 
and for whom the existing banking facilities do not provide 
an easy method of getting loans when required. Coincident with 
this there is a large body of men who could invest small! sums 
of money from time to time provided the means of withdrawal 
were easy and payment of a reasonable rate of interest offered, 
A large portion of the capital required to furnish such loans 
might be obtained from such small investors. One only needs 
to note the immense sums contributed by these classes to co- 
operative societies, friendly societies, and trade unions to 
recognize the fact that a large amount of floating capital might, 
under proper organization, be utilized for the purposes ef 
industrial loans. The whole system of banking in this country 
is very conservative, and the Morris system described by your 
correspondent might with advantage be tried in this country.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. E.G. 





SELF-DETERMINATION IN IRELAND. 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I thank you very much indeed for your note appended 
to a letter of mine which you kindly inserted in your issue for 
September 24th. You are quite right in supposing my question 
was asked “ sincerely.”". As a matter of fact, the idea that it 
would be right to “coerce Ulster” has always been abhorrent 
to me, and I incurred some hostility in 1912-1914 in combating 
that idea. However, what I have never been able to under- 
stand is why it is not as wrong to coerce the Irish majority 
as to do so to the minority. I have been pleased to see that 
the Spectator does not seem to be a journal which involves 
itself in advocacy of that self-contradictory policy. Yet, if 
you will allow me to say so, your foot-note still leaves me some- 
what puzzled. You argue that the Unionist majority in North- 
East Ulster of 40 out of 52 seats justifies the separation of the 
six counties from the rest of Ireland as in the Act. Of course, 
no one will deny that this “ majority of votes” is the only 
reason for that separation, sihce there is no visible geographical 
demarcation between the six counties and the rest of Ireland, 
nor do those six counties comprise the whole of the histori« 
province of Ulster. It comes to this, then: A majority of votes 
in any given district justifies cutting that district apart from 
the rest of the island. I suggested, however, that if that is so 
then the non-Unionist majorities in, e.g., Tyrone and Fer- 
managh make it wrong to put them under Belfast. You reply 
that the Unionists, though a minority in those places, yet had 
a good number of seats, and that absolute unanimity is impos 
sible “in this imperfeet world.” Is this, however, any real 
answer to the difficulty? Surely if the non-Unionists of 
Tyrone, &c., may be called “ ‘ pockets’ of malcontents,” then 
the majority in all Ireland might also allude to the 
Unionists! I still think that if a local majority (say, in the 
immediate Belfast area) justifies legislative separation, then 
so does a differing local majority in, say, Fermanagh justify 
“separation from that separation.” I have always tried to 
see this terrible Irish problem in a light of genuine sincerify, 
and I have never been able to see more than two arguable 
solutions: (1) Determined enforcement of the Union, with no 
Irish Parliament at all. But this involves a war of gradual 
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xtermination. (2) The recognition of Ireland as a geographi- 
‘ f 


cally homogeneous island, with a right to be governed by a 
Parliament responding to the majority in the total territory. 
I am inclined to think that the difficulties to the latter of these 
courses mainly arise from our own policy of favouring the 
Belfast people as against the others. Undoubtedly objections 
arise to any conceivable course, but if (a) we cannot keep up 
the old Union; (b) we cannot for long rule Ireland as a Crown 
(c) we can only justify “ partition ’”’ on lines logically 
course scems to remain. IMow- 
London Conference will settle 


colony; 
Jeading to chaos, then only one 


ever, let us hope the coming 
the matter in some right way.—I am, Sir, &c., 


106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, N. 5. J. W. Poynter. 





THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—As showing what the Japanese think of England, and ‘as 
giving us an insight into their own character, let me inform 
you that the leading Japanese shop in Victoria, B.C., has for 
sale the Royal Arms of England, the lion, unicorn, motto, &c., 
peautifully worked in silk in Japan, about 24 by 36 inches, and 
underneath a scrofl, worked in the silk, with the words: “ The 
Nation that Keeps its Word.” Does it not make one proud 
to be an Englishman? God said in Isaiah Ixiii. 8: “ Surely 
they are My people, children that will not lie; so He was their 
Saviour.” Would that this was true of all governments in 
Canada, past and present! 

Thanks to the Japanese Navy, our sleep was undisturbed 
during the war, not only in the cities of Canada on the Pacific 
Coast, but also in those of the United States; and it is to be 
regretted that no public acknowledgment of our gratitudo has 
been made by these coast towns to our ally. We may yet need 
her help in the East; or shall we compel her to throw in her 
lot with our enemies? Could any conceivable combination in 
the world stand up against the combined navies of England, 
America, and Japan? So let it be.—I am, Sir, &c., 

I’. W. Gopsau. 

1106 Fisgard Street, Victoria, Vancouver Island. 





THE EMOLUMENTS OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—Owing to absence from London I did not see Mr. Roberts’s 

letter (printed in your issue of August 27th) until today. Loose 

misstatements of the facts in regard to the emoluments of 

Civil servants do a great deal of harm, the more so when they 
are made in the columns—even the correspondence columns—of 
s0 influential a periodical as the Spectator. If “ three highly 
placed Civil servants” told Mr. Roberts that “through the 
cost of living bonus plus a higher seale of remuneration 
adopted since the war their position, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, was better than it would have been if the war had never 
taken place,” they did not speak the truth! 

First as to the absolute comparison. The largest increase 
over pre-war emoluments received by any grade of Civil 
servants of the first division were those accorded to the heads 
of the first-class departments of State and their immediate 
deputies as a result of the Asquith Committee’s report. The 
chief justification for these increases lay in the fact that 
previously the emoluments attaching to these posts had not been 
raised for about a century, like the emoluments of Naval flag 
oficers who were in 1919, on the same grounds, granted still 
more liberal increases. Their effect was that the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies (say) now receives 
£3,000 inclusire as against £2,000 in 1914. In 1914, after deduc- 
tion of tax, £1,875 was left; to-day something under £2,040. 
But the cost of living index figure is at over 120 above pre-war, 
60 that the £2,040 in 1921 is worth under £930 (in 1914 pounds), 
or less than half the £1,875 net above mentioned. Yet the 
substantive increases accorded to this very small minority of 
Civil servants far exceed anything received by the higher 
division of the service as a whole. There are three key grades 
—assistant principal, principal, and assistant secretary. 
These grades were in 1914 (except at the Treasury and in one 
or two other departments which enjoyed more liberal rates) 
on incremental scales with maxima of £500, £800, and £1,000. 
These maxima have now been generally raised to the pre-war 
Treasury scales, which means an increase of nil, 12} per cent., 
and 20 per cent. respectively. But this is mainly a prospective 
benefit, and the new mazima will not be reached for several 
years, so that Civil on the old mazrima 
received no immediate rise whatever. 

As to the relative position of Civil servants as compared 
with their “opposite numbers” in other professions, they 
have received smaller percentage increases (inclusive of full 
bonus), and now draw lower rates of remuneration, age for 
age and grade for grade, than naval or military officers serving 
at the Admiralty and War Office, as the subjoined table shows 


servants already 





in so far as concerns the naval staff as compared with (say) 
Civil servants at the Colonial Office :— 


Age. Rank R.N, Pay. Grade C.S. Pay. 
20 se Lieutenant £703 .. Assistant-Principal £551° 
30 we Captain o. £1,435 Principal £1,231¢ 

(with 6 years’ ser- 
vice as such) 
49 .. Captain holdinz £1,903 Assistant-Secretary £1,530* 
appointment as 
Director 
Over50 .. Rear - Admiral £2,100 Principal Assistant- .. £1,838° 
Director Secretary 


* Subject to reduction next March. 


As regards the higher appointments, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies receives £3,000, which is 
less by £2,000 a year than the emoluments of the chief of the 
Imperial General Staff or the First Sea Lord; less by some 
hundreds than those of the four junior members of the Army 
Council; less than is received by a general officer commanding 
second class; less even than may be drawn by a Rear-Admiral 
Superintendent or flag officer of the fourth grade. In the War 
Office there are five military officers drawing between £3,300 
and £5,000 a year, and some thirteen drawing between £2,000 
and £3,000; in the Colonial Office, including the Middle East 
Department, th:re is one Civil servant on £3,000, and one 
drawing between £2,000 and £3,000. Taking our comparison a 
step lower and turning to the Admiralty, we find some twenty- 
nine naval officers in that department drawing between £1,501 
and £2,000 a year as against four Civil servants in the Colonial 
Office. As regards higher appointments generally, there are in 
the whole Civil Service about sixty posts with salaries of over 
£2,000 a year, whilst in the combatant services there are about 
200 officers on full pay whose emoluments exceed that sum. 
All the foregoing figures are taken frem current Estimates and 
the Navy, Army, and Air Force lists, where they can he 
verified. 

I have deliberately confined this comparison to the emolu- 
ments of naval and military officers, because it is with the 
combatant services that the Civil Service will have to compete 
in the future, and the calibre of candidates for the latter 
service is bound to deteriorate so long as Civil servants 
remain, as a result of a campaign of intrigue and deception 
in certain irresponsible sections of the Press and the House of 
Commons, comparatively underpaid, I have just had brought 
to my notice a case where an Irish Civil servant, on a salary 
of £260 and bonus, has entered one of his sons for the Army 
and one for the Royal Air Force. By so doing he will be 
relieved of much of the expense of giving them a university 
education (cost at Cambridge, £250-£300; at Sandhurst or 
Cranwell, £125-£150, exclusive of scholarships at the first, and 
prize-cadetships at the two latter), whilst at the age of twenty- 
one they will both be receiving a higher rate of permanent 
remuneration than their father! 

Comparisons with the emoluments of other vocations outside 
the services of the Crown are less pertinent; but it is perhaps 


worth pointing out that a Civil servant of the First 
Division, aged twenty-three, now draws £383 (inclusive 
of bonus), which will be further reduced next March, 
whereas a master at a_ great public scheol, such 


as Rugby, starts at £400 a year, and a den at one of the 
big Oxford or Cambridge colleges at about the same figure, 
though it is only fair to add that the Civil servant’s prospects 
are, on the whole, better than either. The British Medical 
Association has long since adopted an increase of 50 per cent. 
over pre-war fees as their official policy without limit of 
income. No Civil servant on a salary even of £700 a year 
receives a bonus of as much as 50 per cent., and on the higher 
salaries the percentage is progressively and drastically reduced, 
no bonus at all being payable on salaries of £2,000 or over. 

That there is a very limited class of the community—for 
example, university professors, pre-war pensioners, and the 
clergy—which has received practically no increase over their 
remuneration in 1914 I am aware, and they have all my sym- 
pathy. But they are not 10 per cent. even of the middle 
classes. As for the community as a whole, no less an authority 
than Mr. McKenna stated in 1920 that “the spending power of 
the public and the cost of living show the same percentage 
increase of 125.’ 

It is absurd to say that Civil servants’ pay should he reduced 
because certain industrial workers are being asked to accept 
lower wages for the following reasons: (1) Civil servants’ pay 
is being reduced progressively with the fall in the cost of living; 
(2) to compare a “ highly placed ” Civil servant with a manual 
labourer is to compare things which are not comparable; 
solicitors’, barristers’, and doctors’ fees are not being lowered, 
nor is the pay of officers of the combatant services, or bank 
managers; (3) if you have had an increase of 200 per cent. over 
pre-war wages, 80 per cent. of that 200 per cent. can be removed 
and you will still be relatively as well off as in 1914. The 
Somerset coalminer was left with a wage per shift 160 per cent. 
higher than in 1914 by the recent settlement. You cannot 
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deduct 80 per cent. from 50 per cent., still less from 30 per cent., 

which is the bonus on a Civil Service salary of £1,250.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Facts not Fiction. 
London, September 10th. 





THE RACES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 

{To rae Evitor or tae “ Srectator."’] 
Sir,—I beg to refer to your issue of September 3rd on this 
subject. Mr. Donald gives a fairly full narrative of the Norse 
invasions both as regards Scotland and England—a narrative 
already recorded almost word for word by eminent scholars, 
including the late Dr. Henderson, who performed a selt- 
imposed task, viz., that of telling us of the history of the Norse 
invasions and influence in regard to Scotland as others had 
already done, notably by Miss Hull and Mr. Collingwood in 
respect of England, Wales, and Ireland. It fell to Dr. 
Henderson to perform that great task for Scotland, and he 
did so with marked ability and thoroughness—see his Norse 
Influence on Celtic Scotland, which really consists of a series 
of lectures. In my previous letters I endeavoured to demon- 
strate that the Scottish Highlanders are more or less a “ Norse 
breed,” and my ground for arriving at that conviction is 
supported by no less an authority than Dr. Henderson, who 
is acknowledged to have been the leading light in his day on 
this interesting subject. It was he who reminded us what 
Carlyle once said, and the learned Doctor is himself acquies- 
cent, for he adds: “... and he was in a rough way nearer 
the truth than many people imagine.” Another great 
authority on early Scottish history and the ethnological 
fusions in that country is Mr. T. D. MacDonald; and with 
regard to one of the points at issue he, in a lecture delivered 
at Stirling in 1903, says as follows: “ At one time nothing 
but Norse could have been spoken in the Hebrides for upwards 
of 400 years, and although it was subsequently ousted by the 
Gaelic,” &c. I think these authorities are sufficient to refute 
Mr. Donald’s theory that the Highlanders of the Western 
Isles always spoke Gaelic. It may be mentioned incidentally 
that the Gaelic of the Highlands contains quite a number of 
Norse words, especially in connexion with shipping and navi- 
gation. 

There are other points in Mr. Donald’s letter that require 
correction, With the exception of Iona and Tiree (which 
means “ The Land of Iona”), nearly all the islands south of 
Ardnamurchan also bear Norse names—Staffa, Ulva, Gometra, 
Shuna, Lunga, Searba, Jura, Gigha, &c., and even Muila, as 
we call this island in Gaelic, and anglicized, Mull, may safely 
be included. There is also the island of Islay, regarding 
which there is a question, but the suffix ey (ay) is certainly 
Norse. Even the name of the little island-rock called Reisa 
is Norse. The names of the people are also more or less Norse 
or pointing to Norse origin—MacDougalls, Grants, &c., includ- 
ing my own name Shaw, which was originally spelt Schaw. 
In the district in which I was born in the Sudreys (Southern 
Islands) there are two kinds of Shaws—those who “ came 
down” (from the North), and who were, and are, always 
called Shaw even in Gaelic; and those who “ came over” 
(from Ireland) and were originally callel McIlV’haney. They 
changed their name to Shaw, but are still called McIll’haney 
or something similar in Gaelic to this day. This somewhat 
strange feature is well known and recognized in the district 
referred to, just as the MacCartans called themselves 
MacDonalds and the MacCranes MecNeils, the last a Norse 
name originally Njal (vide Burnt Njal of the Sagas). A great 
number of the higher hills and dales are also called by Norse 
names, such as Unasdal, Grundal, Trosdal, Reinaborg, &c. 

We now come to the more subtle point in Mr. Donald’s 
letter. Some authorities—and evidently Mr. Donald leans to 
that idea—aver that a race becomes pure again after being 
crossed with another or other races, that is to say, that after 
a lapse of time a mixed race may become pure once more under 
certain conditions; but that is an utter fallacy. The Celts 
and the Norse got together in some way or another difficult to 
determine with any degree of certainty, and that “ mixed 
breed ” will last for ever, Celtic and Norse more or less in 
the same person according to the accident of parentage and 
those inscrutable evolutions before birth. You have therefore 
in the Highlands of Scotland almost every conceivable human 
phase, physical and mental, an interesting inter-racial study 
in psychology which I believe is now being dealt with by 
those capable of such introspective analytical deductions. 

Some Highlanders are so delicately strung or fibred that they 
dislike the sounds of the bagpipes; their ideas of music go far 
beyond the simple octave and its variants, and they instinc- 
tively yearn for the greater scope afforded by the classical. The 
ancient instrument of the Celt was the clarsach or harp. Other 
types, again, are of a coarser calibre of mind, and their musical 
idol is the sacbut. I firmly believe myself that the bagpipes 








are a Norse invention. All the subtleties—philosophy 
arts, &c.—are of the Celtic element in the Highlands. y, 
less refined mental characteristics belong to the dt 
the house. These are interesting phenomena which t 
of psychology is some day going to probe through 
strate to an interested and expectant world. 
Hence tho “ Songs of the Hebrides ”’ referred to 


the fing 
whilst the 
Se side of 
he science 
and demon. 


Y your corre, 


| spondent were produced by the Celtic elements of the High. 


lands—in its simplest form, be it said—whilst those with t] 

Norse racial element predominating stood aside because t] = 
did not possess the gift, nor did they even appreciate or ake 
stand! Surely any intelligent observer can discern these bad 
without the promptings of a professor—the racial] demants 
struggling in the same person; those great hefty fellows pullin 

behind the oars doing the hard manual labour, whilst the vee 
bulky but more wiry and intelligent man is found at the hely— 
a simple illustration of the Celtic genius for organizing and 
directing. 

When the Celtic and Norse elements in the same person are 
in what may be termed the ideal proportions, then you may 
expect the super-man; and the Scottish Highlands can boast 
of many of this advanced type of human development. Take 
for instance, the two extreme professions in the life of a nat “ee 
—peace and war—one great name may be mentioned as an jjJys. 
tration in each of these categories alone, viz., David Livingstong 
(in Gaelic, MacLeay or McLay) and Field-Marshal Lord Clyde 
(Colin Campbell), both of the Sudreys (Southern Islands—Ulva 
and Islay)—pure Highlanders whose names will live in history 
for ever—names that will be remembered with intense admira- 
tion and respect so long as the world lasts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 East India Avenue, E.C. 3. F. M. Saw, 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator, ] 





STAGE DESIGN. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Str,—I am deeply interested in the suggestion put forward in 
your columns of an Exhibition of Theatrical Art and Craft and 
in the ensuing correspondence. In the event of this idea 
coming to fruition, I should be only too pleased to co-operate 
by any means in my power, such as lending scene-models and 
designs by my late husband.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grace Lovat Fraser. 
23 Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.10. 





“FIJIAN SOCIETY.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your review of Mr. Deane’s book, Fijian Society, you 
drew attention to his remarks regarding Fijian lack of appre- 
ciation ef the beauty of nature. I should say that the quality 
was only dormant, as it is with our own uneducated classes, 
Ratu Lala Sukuna, the pure Fijian chief, who came over ta 
study law at Oxford, showed a great admiration for the beauty 
of nature, and when he joined the French Foreign Legion the 
poetic descriptions of the landscape in his letters were quite 
remarkable, vividly calling up the scene. None of the other 
young fellows who wrote to me from the front ever took any 
notice of it. He spoke of the moonlight and of the sunset, and 
even referred admiringly to the effect of the light on the smoke 
of the enemy’s fire! When I was in Fiji I was struck with 
the delight the natives took in my sketches, landscape as well 
as figures, every detail of the former interesting them in a way 
that would hardly have been possible had they been without 
any appreciation of the reality.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hartmell, Wroxham, Norfolk, Acyes GarpNerR Kine. 





SWALLOWS. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
Sir,—If this letter from the Farthest West is not too late, I 
would like to add my own experience to the many interesting 
letters about the scarcity of swallows. When I first went to 
Southern Alberta in 1882 swallows abounded on the prairies, 
our buildings were covered with their nests, likewise the rocks 
along our rivers. This lasted for a few years, as long as the 
climate remained very dry; in fact, it was in the arid belt, as 
shown by a sage plant growing among the native bunch grass. 
Then there came a spell of abnormally rainy seasons, and I 
noticed one year that there were no swallows. At my sugges 
tion, the North-West Mounted Police issued instructions to 
all their outposts to observe if there were any swallows, and 
reports came in that not a swallow could be seen. When dry 
seasons returned I noticed that swallows returned, though I do 
not think that they have since been as numerous as in early 
days. Instinct must have told them that in cool, wet seasons 


their food supply would fail them, and they went elsewliere; 
and now that the prairies have been ploughed up, and nature 
interfered with, their normal food supply may still be less 
than it used to be. The scarcity of swallows in England may 
possibly be connected with the abnormal summer of 1920 or 
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the drought of 1921. I am looking for further letters in the 
Spectator on this interesting subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

: Victoria, Vancouver Island, Canada, I. W. Gopsat. 





THE FERN-OWL. 
[To THe Eptror or THe “ SpectaTon.’’) 
on “Fern-Owls” by Mr. 
September 17th recalls a 
a friend—a close observer 


Sin,—The very interesting article 
Douglas Gordon in your issue of 
curious incident related to me by 
of nature—which occurred during the past season. A pair 
of fern-owls selected a nesting site close to his house, where 
they were constantly under observation. Two eggs were laid 
on the bare surface of the bog, and the resulting young were 
well developed when one day my friend brought a visitor to 
inspect the family. On the way they disturbed a leveret which 
sprang from cover and disappeared rapidly in the direction 
of the nest, and when my friend arrived there the cock parent 
bird was seen fluttering on the ground and unable to rise. He 
picked it up and found one of the wings broken and bleeding, 
and in such a condition that it was considered merciful to 
kill it. The hen subsequently completed the rearing of the 
two young ones by herself. 

Surely it was an out-of-the-way chance which directed the 
course of the leveret, where he had the whole bog to range over, 
straight across the sitting bird; also that, merely in the act 
ef running, such a comparatively small animal should inflict 
so serious an injury. What seems to me of special interest, 
however, is that the parent bird allowed itself to be trampled 
on rather than uncover the young (a point to which Mr. 
Gordon refers), also that its protective coloration was so perfect 
that the young hare in his blundering haste failed to see it. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Geo. E. Low. 
14 Royal Terrace East, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 
(To THe Epiror oF tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the letters under the above 


heading, including that of Mr. Robinson, published in your 
issue of September 24th. His observations certainly do not 
quite agree with mine; but natural history is pre-eminently 
a subject in which it does not seem possible to lay down a 
rule which shall be free from any exception whatsoever. I 
that I known of an number of 
“nests ” at one time and another, all in localities 
As to the 
nesting habits of the bird, I am not quite clear what Mr. 
Robinson takes exception to. As I read them, our statements 
differ only in manner of expression. I should hesitate to 
assert, however, that the bird in no case makes the slightest 
preparation of the ground before depositing her eggs. These 
are sometimes laid in slight depressions which 1 have sus- 
pected are not entirely natural. As regards the use of the 
pectinated claw, that remains a matter of surmise.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Doveras Gorpon. 


Talaton, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. 


might add have enormous 
nightjars’ 


and under conditions as deseribed in my article. 





THE OYSTER-CATCHER, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. R. B. Marston wonders if an oyster-catcher ever 
caught anoyster, It has, The word “ oyster-catcher ” is no mis- 
nomer. When living on the West Coast of Scotland I was pre- 
sented with a barrel of oysters. Those that were not required 
for immediate use I placed in the sea near the low-water line. 
After a day or two I was annoyed to find that about a third 
of the oysters were only represented by empty shells. Most of 
the untouched oysters, when covered by a few inches of water, 
Hidden from view, I watched the spot 
as the next tide receded, and observed a small flock of oyster- 
catchers circling round it. When the tide had ebbed to a 
suitable depth the birds settled down to wade, and made ocea- 
sional dabs into the water with their long bills, evidently divid- 
ing the shell muscle of the open oyster with one dexterons stroke, 
and so depriving it of all protection. Clearly any failure on the 
bird's part to “ do the hole in one” would have been attended 
With serious consequences.—I am, Sir, &c., |W. D, Anperson. 


had their shells open. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Eiitor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him. but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he wili do his best to return contributions in case of reiection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor, 





POETRY, 

—<g——__— 

SONNET. 
I wrtt not praise your beauty or your grace, 
For words dishonour you. Helen was proud 
When Paris praised her ruinous fair face 
And unto flattery Cleopatra bowed. 
Words have been beautiful on many lips, 
Moulded by passion to immortal phrase, 
And words have been the poet’s golden ships 
That ransacked empires for a woman's praise. 
Yet never sailed that singing argosy 
Whose plunder of bright lands could bring you pride. 
Paris could not praise you, nor Antony ; 
Worship had once their honeyed tongues defied. 
Alone unto your beauty’s height can reach 
Pure thought that withers in the grasp of speech. 

WarRrREN Derry. 


THE THEATRE. 








——_—_. 
“CHAUVE SOURIS” AT THE PAVILION (LATER 
THE APOLLO); “NOW AND THEN” AT THE 


VAUDEVILLE. 

Up till now this autumn’s new dramatic productions have not 
been, for the most part, startlingly good. The Love Thief, which 
is to disappear after a short run, is not uninteresting. No play 
dvessed by Mr. Komisarjevsky can be negligible, and the cast 
was a strong one. Otherwise the most interesting plays at the 
moment are those which have had longish runs—the admirable 
Bill of Divorcement, the entertaining Bull-Dog Drummond, the 
incomparable Beggar's Opera, and so forth. But to me one of 
the seven wonders of the theatrical world is that of two farces 
The Wrong Number should still be running while The Trump 
Card has had to be withdrawn. Surely such an extraordinary 
state of things cannot be altogether due to the caprice of the 
public 2? For our honour’s sake let us hope that there wag 
dogged determination behind one play, and that the managers 
of the other were easily depressed by a temporary result of the 
slump. 

There are two new and amusing light entertainments 
running at the moment. The first is the Chauve Souris, of which 
I have already spoken, A second visit will, I think, be found 
to confirm most people in their good opinion of what is really 
a first-rate, light-hearted, amusing, and unambitious show. 
That is perhaps the final impression of it. The only items in 
which the production is lavish are bright-coloured pigments, 
geod humour, and brains. The whole performance is really of 
the genre of a sort of production that many people think it 
would be worth while to establish on a permanent basis in 
London—i.e., a really silly, light-hearted, clever music-hall. 
The difficulty with the old type of music-hall and revue per- 
formances is that they are for the most part written, composed, 
and acted by stupid people for stupid people. There is often 
nothing being acted in London (except The Beggar's Opera) 
to which an intelligent person can go when, like Macheath, he 
wants his mind unbent. 

As for the musical extravaganza at the Vaudeville, it is well 
above the average, and Mr. Hastings Turner, Mr. Miles 
Malleson, and Miss Laura Cowie achieved real interpretations 
of, for instance, Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare. The Queen’s 
dress and make-up, for instance, are perfectly admirable. There 
is something in the coup d’oeil to account for all the mass of 
complicated facts we know about her. Mr. George Graves was 
often exceedingly funny as a resolute little profiteer who is 
transported back through the ages by a family ghost to whom 
he has stood up most manfully, and who is only transported 
back again to his own epoch by standing up to Queen Elizabeth. 
It is a pity that Miss Joyce Barbour never grasped the fact that, 
in many cases, the whole piquancy of her lines depended upon her 
looking like an Elizabethan and behaving like a modern. Her 
Elizabethan dressing was made perfectly perfunctory by the 
fact that her hair was frankly and completely modern, This 
was also true of all the young ladies of the chorus. 

In the meantime a good deal of interest seems to be taken im 
the notion of an authoritative show of theatrical models which 
I suggested some weeks ago. Last week Mr. Gordon Craig and 
Mr. Pierre Ramés dealt further with details of the arrangemente 
that have been made in other countries, notably in Holland, 
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for such shows. This week Mrs. Lovat Fraser adds her generous 
offer of help. There is hardly a doubt that the public would 
welcome such an exhibition, and the letters we have printed 
prove that those who are able to provide the ingredients for it 
are more than willing to go forward. It is now for the Museum 
authorities to tell us what they can do, and of what scale of 
exhibition their funds and organization would be capable. 





TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
New Oxrorp.—The League of Notions .. e+ 8.15—2.30 
{Charming to the cye, tolerable to the car, negligible to 
the mind.] 
Prince’s.—Gilbert and Sullivan Operas .. e+ = 8.15—2.30 
Sr. Mantry’s.—A Bill of Divorcement .. .- 8.30-—2.30 
{A play by Miss Clemence Dane for those who have 
enioyed Miss Rose Macaulay's Dangerous Ayes. A 
very good play indeed.) 
Gourt.—John Bull's Other Island “a we 8.0—2.0 


'Last week, Mr. Shaw's brilliant and, as usual, only too 
topical comedy.j 








MUSIC, 


nw 
BOLSHEVISM IN MUSIC. 
Tue work of the European futurist poets is more or less known 
in England. Marinetti’s manifestoes have been discussed by 
our critic:, and Dadaist poetry has been read with at least tolera- 
tion. Normal means of expression, the futurists have decided, 
are inadequate. There should be greater freedom and _ inde- 
pendence in art. By means of ‘“semaphoric adjectivation ” 
(as Marinetti calls it), by onomatopoeia, mathematical signs, 
and the use in one poem of * three or four different colours of 
ink and if necessary even twenty different forms of type,” they 
declare they can cope more successfully with this modern world 
ef gramophones and dirigibles. Form is naturally thrown to 
the dogs. Marinetti describes a scene of confusion in this way : 
* Bataille. Poids + Odeur. Midi ? flutes glapissement em- 
brasement toumtoumb alarme Gargaresch craquement crepi- 
tation,” &c. In A New Study of English Poetry Sir Henry New- 
bolt gives as an example of the futurist system a version of the 
Ode to a Nightingale in the Marinetti manner :— 
NIGHTINGALE + MISERY. 

“1. Heartache numbness pain=opiate envy + happiness 
jug-jug-jug-bubb‘e-bubb!e beech-trees summer shadows. 

2. Drink coolness wine=Flora country-dance song mirth 
vintage bubbles blushes beads brim. 

3. To drink =fade away dissolve forget minus fever fret palsy 
age pallor youth spectre sorrow despair Love Beauty to-morrow. 

4. Away! Poesy jug-jug-jug-bubble-bubble night moon 
darkness breezes moss. 

8. Forlornness=bell all alone again goodbye jug-jug-jug- 
bubble-bubble meadows hillside valley going going gone vision 
dream waking sleeping Query.” 

This perhaps shows betterthana detailed account of his theories 
how Marinetti proposes to keep poetry abreast with twentieth- 
ventury life. 

A similar influence is at work in music. Stravinsky was once 
considered a futurist, but, as I endeavoured to show in 
a previous article, his means of expression are as old as the 
hills and quite legitimate. His claims, if any, to immortality 
will be decided by the quality of his ideas, and not by his inno- 
vations in the field of expression. In its creative freedom all 
great art is futuristic, but there are certain laws and ceremonies 
which it respects. The futurist composers reject even these. 
They claim the doubtful honour of being without precedent in 
music. From their work, however, it is obvious that they are 
trying to do by extraordinarily perverse methods what Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, and Debussy have done by legitimate means. 
Londoners had an opportunity at Mr. Edward Clark’s concerts 
during the summer of hearing the work of Les Siz, a group of 
Parisian composers who, although differing widely in procedure, 
are unanimous in flouting tradition. They are a branch 
of the futurists. One side of Paris at least takes them 
seriously; their concerts are well attended, certain critics 
encourage them. They are beginning another series 
of concerts in Paris this month, and these, no doubt, will 
be as successful as the others. Yet it is difficult to discover 
the reason for this. Mme. Tailleferre’s Image for piano and 
cight instruments, which was heard at Mr. Clark’s concerts, 
secmed a particularly clumsy exploitation of a few musical 


aaa. 
oddities. Similar criticism would apply to the rest of the 


coterie. M. Darius Milhaud’s Cinema Symp’ ony, Le Be uf sur 
le Toit, which was given at the same concert and also adapted 
to a ballet at the Coliseum, consists of a number of Vulgar 
dance-tunes played at the same time. The effect was that of 
several barrel-organs sounding simultancously. Rhythmically 
Le Beuf is daring, but as a whole it seemed rather " 
cheap kind of joke. Vulgar tunes are more pleasant 
one at a time. Again, Mr. Arthur Bliss has written this type 
of music so much better. The published compositions of Les §jz 
are unaccountably numerous. 

Futurist music has been enriched by the introduction of 
Bruiteurs, the invention of Luigi Russolo, an Italian. They 
made their début at the Théatre des Champs Elysées. Brwiteurs 
are constructed to produce agonies, as it were, of different 
intensities; they cover “avec des timbres nouveaux (dont ply. 
sieurs tres doux), toute la gamme musicale.’ Noise machines 








have a distinctly Wellsian flavour. In itself, noise is not always 
objectionable, without the sounds of nature the countryside 
would be dead, but mere noise is not music. In music we can 
allow timbre to dominate as a means to an end, but not for its 
own sake. How very true is the popular conviction that the 
most important part of a picture is its frame! Art (to forge a 
truism) must have some boundaries or it could not exist, A 
futurist would probably seize on Botticelli’s declaration (accord- 
ing to Leonardo) that a palette of colour thrown against a wall 
was sufficient to define a landscape. Since Botticelli landscape 
painting has progressed. A return to paint-throwing would 
not be an advance, but a retrogression. In the same way 
this return to the primitive pleasure of producing and 
experiencing noise is sheer decadence. If an art of noise were 
developed, reference to such established noises as those of sea, 
thunder, and wind would show that such an art must be governed 
by simplicity. A complication of unrelated noises is unbearable. 
Futurist music ignores the refinement demanded by art; it is 
complicated noise. To strain a metaphor, it might be more 
forcibly and satisfactorily described as a blatant beast in a wilder- 
ness of gramophone horns and telephone buzzers ; for surely its 
metamorphosis into human shape will never come until it 
has achieved the flower-like simplicity of a fog-horn on a quiet 
night. C. H. 








BOOKS. 


a ee 
AGRICOLA.* 


Mr. HeEITLanpD is to be heartily congratulated on his highly 
original study of agriculture and rustic life in the Greco-Roman 
world. Those who profess the “ humanities’’ are sometimes 
accused of the inhumanity of not allowing themselves to be brought 
closely enough into contact with the struggles of a workaday 
world. Mr. Heitland has certainly combined his scholarship 
with a humane realism, and the result is this very attractive 
book. He set out to examine the labour problems of the ancient 
world and to find out what they may have to teach us to-day. 
We may be sure that he had not to reflect upon the subject 
very long before he reached his conclusion that a study of 
labour in the Greco-Roman world must virtually be confined to 
agriculture. That was the only industry which had a traceable 
organization. Yet it is not easy to trace the workings of even 
agriculture ; there is no book handed down from ancient Greece 
or Rome which scientifically describes agriculture and deals 
with the life of the labourers. Mr. Heitland, of course, has had 
to depend upon a scattered mass of allusion, half-allusion, and 
implication. 

The broad difference between the Greeks and the Romans in 
relation to agriculture is plain enough. The Greeks had no 
great intellectual respect for farming; they regarded it as 4 
steadying, because a permanent, business which was useful to 
the State. The Romans, on the other hand, built themselves up 
upon farming. The early Roman Republic was a State of farmer 
soldiers ; the laborious but healthy life upon the land produced 
a stock of brave, resourceful, and enduring men. They were in 
the ancient world what the Boers of South Africa have been in 
the modern world. Cincinnatus, who left the plough to save 
his country and returned to his farm when the war was Over, 
was only the typical citizen idealized. But, by the time that 
Rome had reached the zenith of her power, the farmer soldier 
—¥ Agricola: a Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the Greco-Roman World 


from the point of view of Labour. By W. E. Heltiand, MA, Cambridge: at, 
the University Press, [173. 6d. net.) 
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stock was pretty well exhausted. The difficulty then was to 
find a substitute. Who was to replace the peasant ? Numerous 
attempts were made to form colonies of soldiers on the land, as 
well as to revive the free and willing life of the peasant soldier. 

Abortive attempts caused conflicts and commotions, and the 
Republic was reduced to making a continually wider use of 
slave labour. Mr. Heitland points out, however, in several 
interesting passages that there was still an appreciable amount 
of free labour left upon the land at a time when slave labour is 
usually supposed to have been universal, 

Mr. Heitland supports the doctrine, which has indeed become 
unassailable, that slave labour is uneconomic. It certainly was 
so in the Roman Republic. Rome declined in morale while 
slavery upon the land was the general practice. The denial of 
rights at one end of the social scale had its inevitable antithesis 
in a crass grasping of excessive rights, that is to say of un- 
warrantable privileges, at the other end of the scale. How inter- 
esting it would have been if some great Roman industrialist had 
organized free labour upon the land and had beaten his slave- 
employing competitors hollow! No doubt it could have been 
done, but if it was done there is no record of it. Probably the 
man who could have done it was the proprietor of some charm- 
ing villa, who had enervated himself and spent his fortune on 
sumptuous and fashionable parties of young bloods from Rome. 

Schoolboys and all readers of elementary Roman history 
know what struggles raged round the disposal of the ager 
publicus or State-owned land. Men who have forgotten nearly 
all their Roman history will at least recall the story of the 
Gracchi and remember how Tiberius Gracchus in the middle of 
the second century B.C. was shocked by the lapse of the Licinian 
law, succeeded in carrying the Sempronian law to take its place, 
and paid with his life for his bold challenge to the vested powers 
of privilege. The political disputes and the physical conflicts 
which raged round the State lands were comparable to the 
corresponding wrangles in English history over the enclosure 
of the land. We regret that Mr. Heitland has not made rather 
more concession to that dramatic side of Roman history which 
survives in the average memory and written much more about 
the State lands. We think we are correct in saying that he 
makes hardly more than a passing allusion to them. He might 
have used his wide reading and his really wonderful gift for 
disentangling facts out of stray allusions to correct the public 
ignorance which still prevails about the character of the Roman 
agrarian laws. It is amusing to reflect how ignorant were 
even the philosophic politicians of the French Convention in 
1793. They decreed that anyone who proposed an agrarian 
law should be put to death, being evidently under the impression 
that the Roman agrarian laws required the division of all land 
and not merely of the ager publicus, 

Mr. Heitland summarizes his conclusions about the early 
period in Roman history down to 201 B.c. as follows :— 

“1. The evidence, consisting of fragmentary tradition some- 
what distorted and in some points exaggerated by the influence 
of moral purpose on later writers, is on the whole consistent 
and credible. 

2. From it we get a picture of agriculture as an honourable 
trade, the chief occupation of free citizens, who are in general 
accustomed to work with their own hands. 

_3. The Roman citizen as a rule has an allotment of land as 
his own, and an early classification of citizens (the ‘ Servian 
Constitution ’) was originally based on landholding, carrying 
with it the obligation to military service. 

4. The Roman family had a place for the slave, and the 
slave, a domestic helper, normally an Italian, was not as yet 
the despised alien chattel of whom we read in a later age. 

5. As a domestic he bore a part in all the labours of the family, 
and therefore as a matter of course in the commonest of all, 
agriculture. 

6. In this there was nothing degrading. 
that effect are the echoes of later conditions. 

7. Under such relations of master and slave it was quite 
natural that manumission should (as it did) operate to make 
the slave not only free but a citizen. That this rule led to 
very troublesome results in a later period was owing to change 
of circumstances. 

8. Slavery then was, from the earliest times of which we have 
any tradition, an integral part of the social and economic system, 
as much in Italy as in Greece. It was there, and only needed 
the stimulus of prospective economic gain for capitalists to 
Organize it on a crudely industrial basis, without regard to 
considerations of humanity or the general wellbeing of the state. 
_ 9% Of wage-earning labour on the part of freemen we have 
little trace in tradition. The reported complaints of day- 
labour performed for Patrician nobles in early times are probably 
not unconnected with the institution of clientship, and in any 
case highly coloured by rhetoric.” 


Suggestions to 


From the death of Cato in 149 B.c. te the date of Varro’s 














De Re Rustica (about 37 B.c.) there was a dismally momentous 
period for agriculture, for it was during that period that the 
decay of the small farmer was generally recognized, and that 
vain attempts were made to revive the class which had been the 


backbone of Roman strength. Cicero manifested a kind of 
urbane contempt for the unsophisticated work of the land. 
But there were other minds as refined though not so legal as 
his which appreciated the significance of the agricultural decay 
and were determined to try to arrest it. The owners of large 
estates, they said, must be influenced and persuaded to develop 
an agricultural conscience. Mr. Heitland describes the position 
of the large landowners :— 

“Two alternatives presented themselves to a landowner. 
He might let his estate whole or in parcels to a tenant or tenants. 
Or he might work it for his own account, either under his own 
resident direction, or through the agency of a steward. All the 
evidence bearing on the revolutionary period tends to shew 


| that the resident landlord of a considerable estate, farming his 


own land, was a very rare type indeed. It was found most 
convenient as a general rule to let an out-of-the-way farm to 
a cultivating tenant at a money rent or on a sharing system. 
A more accessible one was generally put under a steward and 
so kept in hand by the owner. The dwelling-house was in such 
cases improved so as to be a fit residence for the proprietor 
on his occasional visits. Growing luxury often carried this 
change to an extreme, and made the villa a * place in the country,’ 
a scene of intermittent extravagance, not of steady income- 
producing thrift. True, it seems that the crude and wasteful 
system of the earlier latifundia had been a good deal modified 
by the end of the Republic. A wealthy man preferred to own 
several estates of moderate size situated near main routes of 
traffic. But this plan required more stewards. And the 
steward (vilicus), himself a slave, was the head of a slave-staff 
proportioned to the size of the farm.” 
It was to the landowners that Virgil addressed himself 
in the Georgics with more charm than sternness. No doubt 
Virgil found himself in a great difficulty; he wanted to do 
the right thing; he wanted to “ ginger up” the squires who 
were blind to their proper duties ; he wanted to perform a real 
public service by writing poetical propaganda at the suggestion 
of his patron Maecenas. But he did not want to offend Maecenas 
or other great personages who were themselves landowners. 
The result was an immortal poem, but it deftly avoided saying 
anything about labour difficulties. It was easy enough—it could 
be done without offence—to ask the young Roman blood in 
effect to hitch up his toga and pour out a little honest sweat 
upon the land, but it was much more difficult to charge the same 
young man with betraying his country through the employment 
of slaves and through wasting in luxury what ought to have been 
spent upon producing better conditions among the workers. 
Rome went to her doom without discovering any satisfactory 
solution of labour problems. Slavery and every kind of forced 
labour were obviously unsatisfactory, and the wage-earning 
system never developed sufficiently to supersede them. 





MARY DAVIES AND THE MANOR OF EBURY.* 
WHEN Sir Thomas Grosvenor married Mary Davies, at St. 
Clement Danes on October 10th, 1677, he acquired for the 
Grosvenor family the fields on which a large part of the West End 
of London is now built. The true story of Mary Davies and of 
her estate is fully told for the first time in the entertaining 
volumes which Mr. Charles T. Gatty has just published. The 
book is based on family papers at Eaton Hall, which do not 
appear to have been used before. Mr. Gatty wears his learning 
lightly, and is pleasantly discursive on many other topics besides 
the life of Mary Davies. He begins with the great manor of 
Eia, which was held by Westminster Abbey until the Reforma- 
tion, when it was confiscated by Henry VIII. The manor 
extended from the Bath Road (Oxford Street) to the Thames 
and was bounded on the east by the Tybourne, which joins the 
river near Vauxhall Bridge, and on the west by the Westbourne, 
which flows through the Serpentine and reaches the Thames by 
Chelsea Hospital. It was divided into four sub-manors—st. 
James’s, Hyde, Neyte, and Ebury. Henry VIIL. built himself 
a hunting-box at St. James’s and enclosed what is now Hyde 
Park as a chase. The small manor of Neyte surrounded the 
Abbot's country house, near the modern Eccleston Square, and 
stretched thence to the Thames. The manor of Ebury consisted 
of two distinct portions. The smaller part 
roughly, by Oxford Street, Park Lane, Brick Street, and the 
Tybourne. The Narger part stretched from Hyde Park to 
Grosvenor Road and Chelsea Bridge, excluding the lands of 


was bounded, 
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Neyte. The Crown leased the manor of Ebury to successive 
tenants; among them were Sir Thomas Knyvet and Edmond 
Doubleday, who arrested Guy Fawkes. In 1623 Cranfield, 
Lord Middlesex, the notorious Lord Treasurer who was con- 
demned in the following year for corruption, acquired the free- 
hold from the Crown for about £1,500 and sold it in 1626 to 
Hugh Awdeley or Audley for £9,400. This was evidently a 
shady transaction, as far as Cranfield was concerned, but Audley 
seems to have paid him the full market price. 

Hugh Audley, the new lord of the manor of Ebury, was 
noted for his great wealth. When he died in 1662 he was said 
by a pamphleteer to have left £400,000—a stupendous sum in 
those days. He came of rich parents in the City, he was clerk 
of the Court of Wards for many years, and during the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth he lent money to distressed Royalists 
who had to compound for their estates. Mr. Gatty maintains 
that Audley has been wrongfully denounced as a usurer, and 
that, in the days before banks had been set up, Audley, like the 
goldsmiths, fulfilled a useful purpose. Be that as it may, 
he gives a diverting account of the old man’s later days when 
Audley was a tempting prey for rogues. In the end Audley, 
who was unmarried, divided his great possessions among his 
kinsfolk, and bequeathed Ebury Manor to Alexander Davies, 
a young scrivener, who was the grandson of his sister Elizabeth 
Audley. Thomas Davies, Alexander’s brother, was at St. 
Paul’s School with Pepys and afterwards became Lord Mayor. 
Alexander Davies the scrivener had acted as Audley’s man of 
affairs and had married Mary Dukeson, daughter of the Rector 
of St. Clement Danes, in whose rectory in Milford Lane Audley 
spent his declining years. Alexander did not enjoy his new 
estate for long. He engaged in a highly speculative building 
scheme at Milbank, erecting a mansion for himself and a row 
of substantial houses along the riverside. Then in July, 1665, 
he died of the plague, at the age of twenty-nine, leaving an 
infant daughter, Mary, only six months old, as heiress to the 
lands of Ebury. The widow, im accordance with the custom 
of the day, was soon married again, this time to a Dorset 
squire of good repute, John Tregonwell. The young heiress was 
brought up in Dorset and in France. Imaginative writers 
have suggested that Mary Davies was a pretty milkmaid with 
whom or with whose father’s lands a Cheshire knight fell in 
love as he rode out by the Tybourne. The truth is more prosaic. 
Mrs, Tregonwell bargained for her daughter’s hand in a strictly 
commercial spirit. In 1672 she sold the child of seven for £5,000 
to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, who designed Mary to be the wife 
of his son and heir Charles, then aged ten. But the bargain 
was not completed, and in 1677 Mrs. Tregonwell found a more 
eligible suitor in Sir Thomas Grosvenor, who had to repay Lord 
Berkeley his premium, as we may call it, with interest, besides 
allowing the mother £500 a year for the bride’s keep until she 
was old enough to be married. The author assures us that, 
contrary to the traditional belief, Sir Thomas Grosvenor was 
far richer than his bride. The Ebury lands had potentialities, 
like Thrale’s brewery, but they did not yield a large income in 
Charles II.’s day. 

Of the Grosvenors Mr. Gatty writes at length, even relating 
anew the oft-told tale of the famous case of 1385 in which Sir 
Richard Scrope successfully challenged Sir Robert Grosvenor’s 
right to bear the arms “ Azure a bend or.” He gives a pleasant 
picture of the simple family life at Eaton and of Sir Thomas’s 
occupations as a busy landlord and magistrate and member 
for Chester. Sir Thomas built himself a stately new house, 
employing as architect William Samwell, a cousin of the author 
of Oceana, Grosvenor was a strong Royalist, but he preferred 
to resign his commission in Shrewsbury’s regiment of horse 
rather than support James II. in his attempt to dispense with 
the penal laws. Yet there is reason to believe that his wife had 
already become a Roman Catholic, like other members of the 
aristocracy with whom the influence of the Court and the 
Jesuits counted for much. Before Sir Thomas’s death in 1700 
Lady Grosvenor had begun to show marked signs of mental 
aberration. A few months later she insisted on going to Rome, 
under the escort of a Roman Catholic chaplain, Father Fenwick. 

At Paris in June, 1701, on the return journey, this unscrupu- 
lous Benedictine inveigled her into what he said was a marriage 
with his brother Edward Fenwick, a needy Northumbrian 
squire. The widow was apparently drugged, and the ceremony 
—if it ever took place—was celebrated in a hotel at night 
without any legal formalities. In a lucid interval Lady Grosvenor 
made her escape to London and thence to Eaton. She stoutly 








denied that she had been married to Fenwick, but she was 
obviously not in full possession of her faculties. Fenwick went 
to law in order to gain the lady’s fortune. Her friends, for their 
part, complained to the French authorities, who laid Fenwick 
by the heels, and would apparently have dealt with him for 
criminal conspiracy had not the war of the Spanish Succession 
broken out, and had not the influence of the Jacobite Court 
been exerted on his behalf. In the English courts the proceedings 
were long and complicated. Mr. Gatty gives much of the evi. 
dence, which is curiously interesting. Twelve good men and 
true in the Queen’s Bench in February, 1703, decided in an 
ejectment case that Fenwick was the rightful owner of the 
Ebury estate, as husband of Lady Grosvenor. It was not the 
first time nor the last that a jury, to the surprise of the spectators, 
disregarded the evidence and the judge’s summing-up. Two 
years later the ecclesiastical Court of Delegates decided in an 
action for restitution of conjugal rights that the marriage had 
not been proved, and thus remedied the injustice done in the 
civil court. It is significant that Fenwick did not dare to take 
advantage of the Queen’s Bench verdict, and abandoned his 
rascally schemes. Poor Lady Grosvenor never recovered her 
senses, and remained in the care of her trustees till her death 
in 1730. Her three sons who in turn inherited their parents’ 
lands began, in Lady Grosvenor's lifetime, to lay out Grosvenor 
Square and the adjacent streets. Mr. Gatty gives an excellent 
map showing the old boundaries and roads of the manor super- 
imposed upon the modern street lines. We have merely out- 
lined the story which Mr. Gatty relates in precise detail, with 
many illustrations from old maps, views, and portraits. But 
we have said enough to show that his book is a valuable and 
entertaining contribution to the history of London. 





CANADIAN FEDERALISM.* 

Opryions differ widely in Canada itself and among British 
jurists and other students as to the real nature of the Canadian 
Constitution. We are probably safe in saying that most British 
authorities regard the Canadian provinces as subordinate bodies, 
and would not describe the Dominion as a federation comparable 
to the Wnited States or to the Australian Commonwealth. Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, for example, in his scholarly Analysis of the System 
of Government throughout the Empire, is careful to distinguish 
the Commonwealth as “ a federation of self-governing colonies ” 
from the Dominion as simply “a self-governing colony,” with 
“ subordinate local governments.” The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, the final court of appeal for Imperial cases, 
has spoken with two voices on this subject. Lord Watson in 
1892 declared that the British North America Act of 1867 
created a Federal Government, “each province retaining its 
independence and autonomy.” But Lord Haldane in 1914 
said that ‘in Canada there is no Federal system,” and that the 
Act created both a new general government for the whole of 
Canada and “new and merely local governments for the pro- 
vinees.” The actual provisions of the Act of 1867 do not clarify 
the situation, for while on the one hand the provinces are so 
far independent as to be able to change their constitutions at 
will, on the other hand their lieutenant-governors are appointed 
by the Dominion Government and their legislation may be 
vetoed by the Governor-General on the advice of his Ministers. 
The provinces, it must be admitted, seem in practice to have a 
very large measure of autonomy. Quebec in particular goes 
her own way in respect of education, ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and the control of the liquor traffic, 

Professor Kennedy, of Toronto University, has done a service 
in investigating this questfon in his admirable essay on The 
Nature of Canadian Federalism. The problem is not a mere 
exercise in dialectics, nor does it concern Canada alone. Lord 
Watson’s phrase, already cited, about the “ independence and 
autonomy” of the Canadian provinces has an obvious bearing 
on the Irish controversy. ‘“ Independence” does not neces- 
sarily connote “ separation,” and “ autonomy ” does not exclude 
a certain measure of subordination. All these terms, as well as 
“sovereignty” and “self-determination,” are evidently capable 
—within the British Empire at least, and by men of goodwill— 
of being construed in various senses. Latvia or San Marino is 
not, simply by virtue of its independence, superior in the eyes of 
the world to Quebec or Ontario or Alberta. Professor Kennedy, 
asa practical Briton, considers not so much the text of the Act 
of 1867—Canada’s written Constitution—but the judicial 
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interpretations of the Act, and the way in which it has worked. 
We should attach somewhat less importance than he does to 
the distinction between “ federation” as in the United States 
and in Australia and “confederation” as in the Achaean 
League, the Dutch provinces under William the Silent and 
his successors, the revolted American colonies from 1776 to 1789, 
and the South in 1861-65. A reference to, say, the life of Cartier 
will show that the founders of the Dominion used the words 
interchangeably, and Lord Haldane in his judgment of 1914 
defined a “ federation ”’ in the very sense in which the author 
would speak of a “‘ confederation”—namely, as a State composed 
of several States which have delegated part of their power to 
the central government. The essence of a federation is that 
the federal government exists independently of the component 
parts of the State, and that the provinces are not delegations 
from the central authority. Now the Privy Council has ruled 
that the Dominion Parliament is not a delegation from the 
Imperial Parliament or from the provinces, and that each 
provincial parliament, within the limits of the powers conferred 
upon it, has the same authority as the Dominion Parliament 
or the Parliament at Westminster. The author infers that 
Canada is a true federation in essence, though the federal idea 
is somewhat modified. 

The opponents of Federation in ‘the sixties, like theorists 
nowadays, pointed to the clause empowering the Dominion 
Government to advise the Governor-General to disallow pro- 
vincial Acts. There is, of course, no such provision in the United 
States Constitution. Each State can legislate as it pleases, 
subject only te the ruling of the Supreme Court. It was feared 
by many Canadians that the veto power of the Dominion Ministry 
would reduce the provincial legislatures to impotence, and 
transform the federal union into a legislative union. But this 
has not happened. For the first quarter of a century, the 
Dominion Government, on the advice of its Minister of Justice, 
vetoed a number of provincial measures on the ground that they 
would be in “ flagrant violation of private rights and natural 
justice.’ But from 1893 onwards Dominion Ministers showed 
an increasing reluctance to interfere with the provincial Parlia- 
ments. Sir Allen Aylesworth in 1908, for example, reported to 
the Governor-General :— 

‘It is not intended by the British North America Act that the 
power of disallowance shall be exercised for the purpose of 
annulling provincial legislation, even though your Excellency’s 
Ministers consider the legislation unjust or oppressive, or in 
conflict with recognized legal principles, so long as such legisla- 
tion is within the power of the provinciallegislature to enact it.” 
Professor Kennedy compares this with the sound constitutional 
doctrine laid down by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in 1898, when he 
refused to disallow a Newfoundland Act because it touched only 
on local issues and did not involve the interests of any other part 
of the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain made it clear that if the 
Newfoundland people disliked the Act they must procure its 
repeal by clecting a majority of its opponents; they must not 
look to the Imperial Government “to judge between them and 
their duly chosen representatives.” The Ottawa Government 
acted on this principle for the second quarter of a century in 
the history of the Dominion. In 1918, however, Mr. Doherty, 
the Minister of Justice, recommended the disallowance of a 
British Columbia Act “ because it diminished substantially 
the consideration of a contract.” Mr. Doherty said that he did 
not consider the Dominion veto obsolete in cases of “ hardship, 
inequality, injustice or interference with vested rights and con- 
tracts.” He asserted that there are 

“principles governing the exercise of legislative power, other 
than the mere respect and deference due to the expression of 
the local constituent assembly, which must be considered in 
the exercise of the prerogative of disallowance.” 

Mr. Doherty did not venture to define these principles, except in 
such general terms as were employed before 1893. At the same 
time he insisted that the Dominion, in exercising its constitutional 
right of veto, was not infringing the rights of the provinces. 
At present, then, the Dominion Government seem to be reverting 
to their earlier attitude, when, as the Attorney-General of British 
Columbia said, they were “imbued with the notion that the 
relation between the Dominion and the provinces was analogous 
to that existing between parent and child.” If that attitude 
were maintained, Canada, in the author’s view, would cease to be 
a Federal State. Yet such a result seems unlikely, for the 
provinces, and especially Quebec, are far more jealous of their 
local liberties than they were a generation ago. Professor 
Kennedy thinks that the growth of provincial autonomy, with 





the help of the Privy Council, has “humanized” the Act of 
1867 and “ given it the elasticity of life,” and that the provinces 
are making instructive experiments in sovereignty. The import- 
ance of the occasional clashes between Ottawa and the provinces 
need not be exaggerated. No written constitution—not even 
that of the United States—works without friction in all conceiv- 
able circumstances. Statesmen have, as it were, to lubricate 
the machinery every now and then with good feeling and common 
sense, 





TAHITI.* 
Tue South Seas are notorious in these days for inspiring a 
particularly heady type of literature—a popular fiction which 
sells at sight, and a species of travel-book frequently unbalanced 
and over-exuberant but full of varied and romantic impressions. 
The epithet ‘“‘ enchanting ” is apt when one is speaking of the 
South Seas. From the beginning of literature remote islands and 
unexplored lands have been to the romantic mind a golden 
stairway of escape from immediate realities. One thinks of 
the Exodus, of the wanderings of Ulysses among “‘ the multitude 
of isles,” two great travel stories of the ancient world. A later 
age weaved its romances round the discovery of America. The 
West Indies were then what Polynesia is to us now-——Prospero 
islands whose attraction to the prosaic mind lay in the rich 
profusion of nature that 
‘makes the figs our mouths to meet, 

And throws the melons at our feet ; 

But apples plants of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 
And to the romantic mind they were a ‘“ Nouvelle Cythére,’’ 
a garden of romance whose charm lay in an undreamed-of 
beauty, 


” 


“the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night.” 

To-day, Tibet and the heart of China, the Polar regions, Central 
Africa, and the unexplored sources of the Amazon, have their 
fascmation, but the South Seas attract us far more. There is 
something instinctive in this preference. It coloured our early 
acquaintance in the pages of R. M. Ballantyne with other lands. 
The Coral Island (made rosy in retrospect) was a far greater 
favourite than, say, The World of Ice. Perhaps it is ‘a matter 
of setting, the magic of quict lagoons, laughing natives, and 
garlands ef hibiscus in contrast with the stress and wranglings 
and greyness of the North. The décor is undoubtedly intoxi- 
cating. It heightens to extravagance most books dealing with 
the subject. George Calderon happily avoided this danger. He 
is among the few writers who have described the South Seas in 
true perspective. After visiting Tahiti in 1906 he waited for 
purely artistic reasons until the winter of 1913-14 before 
attempting to set down his impressions. He fell in Gallipoli 
in 1915 and left his book unfinished, Mrs. Calderon has partly 
completed it from notes and sketches in her possession. The 
section Calderon intended to devote to the language of the 
island has been omitted, and the ancient history of Tahiti, of 
which Calderon made a special study, is represented by only 
a few notes. From this it will be seen that the book as the 
author conceived it would have been far more comprehensive. 

Like Stevenson, Calderon was appalled by the effects of 
civilization in the South Pacific. Though without Stevenson’s 
partisanship for the Polynesian or his ironic scorn for the white 
man in the Pacific, Calderon writes with a restraint that is none 
the less bitter. It is possible, with the detachment of distance, 
to regard the Tahitian from a scientific point of view as some 
rare species which is slowly nearing extinction. The decline 
of the population numerically, physically, and morally, and the 
action of the early missionaries in suppressing dancing, singing, 
boxing, and wrestling because these were interwoven with 
Tahitian religion, are all the more terrible when we remember 
that Tahiti when it was discovered had passed from the Haw 
oviri or savage age into an age of culture, with “ an enormously 
elaborated civilization of a chivalrous and aristocratic sort.” 
Melville throws blame upon the English and French sailors 
who regarded the island as a paradise @ Ja Rousseau, and says 
it was they who established the depravity which the mis- 
sionaries found. The more just view is that this demoralization 
came from the “ destruction of the old order without the creation 
of anything new in its place that was worthy to endure.” We 
must not complain, owing to the circumstances in which this 
book i is published, that so little space is giv en to an account of 
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the Mamaia founded by a pseudo-Christ, a nauseating episode 
in Tahitian history. It is probable that such religious vicis- 
situdes had a dulling effect on true Christian influences. It 
is late to talk of these things, as Calderon says bitterly :— 

“The Golden Age is gone. Who would not curse the traders 
and the missionaries and all their works ?_ In a single generation 
they have given up everything. The vivo, the flute, tho pan- 

ipes, the drum, the conches are no more heard, or they are 
or the tourist, to be seen at the July féte and at Tati’s.” 
And again, speaking also of the French Government :— 

“Between them they have destroyed the strange and 

wonderful way of life which God for some reason permitted in 
these islands in the far-cff days; destroyed the traditions, 
the language, the music and the poetry of the islanders; har- 
nessed them to uncongenial labour and taught them the trade 
of the bordello—all for empty sounding words: Ja mission 
civilisatrice de l’ Europe, la gloire de la France, l'amour de Jésus- 
Christ.” 
From such unhappy topics we willingly turn to the sunnier 
side of the book. Never has a traveller more delightfully 
recorded his impressions of Tahitian customs and scenery. 
If, indeed, we have one complaint to make against these two 
hundred and fifty pages, it is that they are not five hundred. 
As is usual, Calderon landed at Pape-ete, the capital. Whatever 
disillusion familiarity may bring, he says, the port of arrival 
never quite loses its prestige with the traveller :— 

“The ocean is so big and vague; an island is so small and 

definite. It was as if the — were @ conjurer and had 
pulled it out of his pocket. It was cold and grey out there ; 
the sea was rough and the deck was wet; then suddenly— 
Tahiti! . ..” 
He had no extraordinary adventures. All the sights he 
describes, the people of Pape-ete, the government buildings, the 
little open-fronted Chinese shops, the bank “ closed daily from 
10 to 2,” the cinema and the prison have been written of before, 
but without the illumination and humour found in his book. 
He visits, for instance, the school :— 

“They were studying geography—that is to say, the geo- 
graphy of la patrie. They could name all the principal rivers 
and mountains on the map of France at sight, and knew the 
principal towns and their see ny such as ‘ Nantes, d’oi 
viennent les sardines.’ But when they were asked such questions 
as, ‘What is a mountain ?’ though they all began, ‘ On appelle 
mont ... fluently enough, their eyes then wandered 
wistfully to the window and the green peaks beyond, and 
they could get no farther. On one of the walls hung a canvas- 
backed map of the world on Mercator’s Projection, from which 
the island of Tahiti had entirely di red under the friction 
of the forefingers of generations of Tahitians, who had said, 
‘There it is!’ ... One girl recited a touching m about 
an old sergeant hearing a bugle call as ho hobbles along on two 
sticks, pushing his great-grandchildren in a perambulator 
before him, or something like that. After the recitation Madame 
X. put painful posers on the meaning of the pom, which the 
pupils thought they understood very well so far. ‘ Quel senti- 
ment éprouvait le vieur serjeant en entendant le bruit de la 
trompette ? Qu’est-ce que signifiaient les larmes chaudes que laissa 
tomber le pauvre vieillard sur les tétes innocentes de ses arriére- 
petits-enfants ?’ which fairly gravelled them.” 

His descriptions are compact and vivid. When sitting at tea 
on the hotel veranda he looks “ over the sleck waters of the 
lagoon at Motu Uta, a tiny island that lies on the surface of 
the water like an overloaded ship with half a dozen coco-palms 
for rigging.”” He is successful, too, in recapturing the atmo- 
sphere of the island. The account of Pape-ete by night, which 
Rupert Brooke in one of his letters compared with “a Renais- 
sance Italy with the venom taken out,” is at once realism and 
poetry. At night Tahiti awakens. The air “trembles to the 
‘lily-slender’ voice of innumerable cicadas” gathered on the 
roofs, the trees, and the spars of schooners in the bay ; and the 
people take their pleasure. It is quite usual for native lovers 
to meet among the palm trees at two or three in the morning. 
Calderon stayed in Pape-ete until he had mastered the language, 
and then walked round the island. He had with him a French 
edition of Ali Baba. This created a sensation at Vaapuru, 
where he stayed for some days. First Tuaariitahi, his host’s 
brother, read it. In the evening the father, evidently puzzled 
by the ill-lighted room, lay on the floor with his arms round the 
lamp, held the book out beyond, like Henry James’s grand- 
mother, and read with great satisfaction. Later, when 
Calderon retired to rest, he heard a noise like family prayers 
in the next room. The service seemed unduly prolonged. 
The voice murmured on long after midnight. At last he went 
to see what was happening, and found the whole family assembled 
while bis host with a set smile read Ali Baba aloud. 

Calderon found the roads bad and few bridges over the rivers, 
and for comfort he wore native dress, On one occasion a 





French post-office official refused to take a letter. “Je / ne 
vous! per! mets ! pas! de vous présenter devant mon bureau dans 
celte tenue-la/” Calderon retired to a thicket of treos and 
wrote the following dedication of his then unwritten book :— 

“A Vadministration francais iti, ; 
elle-méme toutes les poe Ban ,* i ae Pye indigenes oyna 
de luxe qui auraient pu gdter les restes de leur simplicité antique, 
es qui en mal remplissant la seule tdche qu'elle se donne un peu 
Tair d’entreprendre, tient loin de ce petit pays charmant le pire 
ennemi de la poésic L’Automobile, ce petit volume est respectueuse- 
ment diédié.” 

Wherever he went his fame preceded him. After being 
questioned, in the usual way, whether he liked Tahiti, and 
whether the Tahitians were good people, some native would 
ask, “ Dis donc, Ari Papa, est il mort?” “ Ari Papa! What 
do you also know the book of Ali Baba?” “T know nothing 
of a book. But Temaeva was here and told us of his strange 
adventures.” ‘So Temaeva has been here?” “He is a 
friend of yours?” “Temaeva is my friend.” “I do not 
speak of Temaeva, I speak of Ari Papa. I should like to 
know so rich a man. Andheisdead?” “ Oui, malheureuse- 
ment, Ari Papa is dead.” 

Calderon visited what is perhaps the most interesting part of 
the island, Taiarapu, a peninsula which has so far escaped the 
“destructive contagion” of the white man. He found the 
natives as advanced in the arts of life as any of the islanders, 
but of “richer temperament and’ greater stature ... with 
whiter teeth, coarser hair, blacker and more vivid eyes,” and 
Jess familiar towards him than the natives of the mainland, 
They take life easily. If a fire has to be made in tho morning, 
they wander under the trees and into the bush to find dry 
branches. Wood is generally needed twico a day, but they 
have no woodstack: “no Tahitian has a woodstack ; the thing 
has not yet been invented.” Their leisurely habits extend to 
the language: the Tahitian word for bee is manu-manu-hamani- 
mad-mona-mona. We are sorely tempted to meander thus 
indefinitely through the book, culling snippets from every page, 
for each page is a delight. However, our reader had far better 
take his pleasure at first-hand, and himzelf follew Calderon 
round this island of illusions. We leave Calderon’s book as 
regretfully as Calderon took leave of Tahiti:— 

“Far has been the wandering of my body in tho roads, 

I am wet with the drops of rain, 
Yet never have I murmured complaint against you. 
Do not leave me, O my Tané! 


The lily blooms and the remuna, 

The wind loiters in coming, else had [I passed long since. 
I have reached the pass, the reef-pass of Toata. 

This is the end of all our meetings, my little Tané!” 





THE THEATRE AND ITS CRITICS.* 

Asove all, Mr. Walkley is a genial writer. He is genial to the 
point of good humour where mere good temper merges into a 
philosophy of life. Even his faults are amiable ones. He 
obviously suffers bad plays too gladly, for example. But it is 
largely due to this pleasant tone that his essays! lose so little 
by reprinting. There are, of course, necessarily repetitions, 
essays whose obvious faults, by their juxtaposition, show up 
the hidden faults of the more successful. In the case of Mr. 
Walkley, another of the troubles is, of course, in the matter 
of keeping in bounds his amiable affectations of taste and style. 
The faults in “ The Chocolate Drama,” for instance, focus the 
reader's eye ready for those in “ Céterie Criticism.” But no bad 
company could neutralize the value of the series of really illu- 
minating essays upon the stage and dramatic criticism which 
make up the middle of the collection. ‘Criticism and Crea- 
tion,” ‘“ Acting and Criticism,” “ Acting as an Art,” “ Plays 
within Plays,” ‘ Plays of Talk,” “Grand Guignolism,” and 
“ Theatrical Amorism ” cach contain two or three really interest - 
ing ideas or else little phrases which act as reagents to the 
reader’s perhaps previously cloudy concept. They are of obvious 
value and interest to anyone who has to do with the theatre 
as critic, author, or actor; but even allowing for my own 
strong stage complex, I feel suro that Mr. Walkley’s observations 
are of a sort to make almost any play, or even the recollection 
of having seen any play, more interesting to any playgoer. 

Most of all, of course, I have enjoyed the present book because 
I find that Mr. Walkley’s theory of the functions of criticism is 
in substantial agreement with my own. “ By their fruits ye 


~® (1) Pastiche and Prejudice. By A. B. Walkley. London: Heinemann. 
le . Ruben- 


(7s. a peare: a Play in Five Episodes. By H. ¥F 
stein and Clifford Bax. London: Benn Bros, [5s. net.|}——{3) Siz Short Plays. 
By John Galsworthy. London: - Duckworth. - (5s. net.] 
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shall know them,” and if these theories are capable of ‘bringing 
forth criticism as excellent as Mr. Walkley’s, they must be 
substantially right theories. The whole of Mr. Walkley’s creed 
js too long for statement here, nor is it even overtly set 
forth in his book. All the main articles are, however, to be 
found scattered about. Enough to say here that he holds that 
it is, above all things, necessary that a critic should possess a 
combination of gusto and detachment. Therefore I had believed 
that no critic could go on for very long criticizing any one form 
of art. He would weary of his task and would be bound imme- 
diately to degenerate. Mr. Walkley’s work, however, plainly 
indicates a more hopeful state of things. Can there be so very 
much more wrong with the theatre than with every other human 
institution when Mr. Walkley still so enjoys the play ? 

To pass from precept to example, the taste for the psycho- 
historical drama continues. 

The two authors who have so boldly tackled Shakespeare” have, 
upon the whole, come very well out of their venture. Shake- 
speare represents five episodes in the poet’s life; and if we 
cannot perhaps, in reading it, feel that the central figure is per- 
fectly coherent, it is possible that the acting would correct this, 
and certain that some of the well-known facts to which the 
wretched authors had to conform are incoherent in the extreme. 
Fach scene is pleasant in shape and satisfactory in itself; it 
stands on its own feet. In the third episode, where use is made of 
a play within the play, the authors have been singularly in- 
genious and happy. It is moving, and yet the ironic note is well 
sustained. There seems, in fact, but one fault in it—the 
awkward and ambiguous exit of “ Mr. W. H.” In such a play 
the language is a great difficulty, and here, I think, the authors 
might improve things. Unfortunately, many words and 
expressions, perfectly proper on the lips of the persons of the 
play, have now been so stained with the mud of Wardour Street 
as to be unfit for further service. A much plainer diction could 
have been evolved which was neither modern nor ‘* Tushery— 
Hath-doth.” De-Hebrewized, the language of the Bible, for 
example, would have served very well. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s six short plays’ suffer from another variety 
of the same sort of defect. The dialogue is awkward. It is a 
very odd fact, but this is a fault from which Mr. Galsworthy’s 
plays often suffer. Now, the whole point of many of his plays is 
that they show how people really behave in certain unusual 
circumstances. ‘Therefore it is particularly unfortunate when 
the author makes them lapse into unrealistic dialogue. Take the 
following, for example, from the admirable little realistic 
* shocker ’’ which is the first play in this collection :-— 

Em you committed a murder that you stand there like 
a fish ? 

Come, Larry! Pull yourself together and drop exaggeration ! 
What on earth do you mean?” 

The reader will easily perceive that the idea that the man stood 
there “like a fish’’ would be the first thought—the fantastic 
reason would come second. However, perhaps on the whole 
there are fewer of these slips in the present plays than in, say, 
The Skin Game or The Fugitive. Two other faults I have to 
find is that The Little Man is rather tiresome—a drawing out of 
Simplicissimus 
good enough in the amusing drama of rehearsal at the end. 

TARN. 





NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Elementary Civics, by C. H. Blakiston (E. Arnold, 2s. 6d. 


net), is an admirable little book about our local and national 


institutions. Every citizen ought to know all that is in the book, 
and a good deal more, but many citizens are profoundly ignorant 
of these things. It may be hoped, however, that Mr. Blakiston’s 
book will be widely used in the new continuation schools, so that 
the rising generation may be more enlightened thanits parents.- 
American children are, of course, carefully taught the meaning 
of their national and state governments. <A typical textbook 
for their use is Bryce on Democracy (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net), 
being selections from Lord Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
edited with notes by Professor M. G. Fulton. One wonders when 
an American study of Great Britain will find its way into our 
schools as a class-book.——The Development of an Indian Policy 
(1818-58), by G. Anderson and M. Subedar (Bell, 5s. 
primarily intended for use in Indian colleges, but it is of consider- 
able interest to British students of Indian history. It contains 
select passages from State papers and other sources, arranged 
uader subjects and briefly annotated. One chapter, for instance, 
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and that the Faun play within a play is not | 





deals with “ The Suppression of Inhuman Customs” ; another 
deals with “The Last Days of the Company,” giving the Com- 
pany’s petition, Palmerston’s attack, Mill’s defence, a speech by 
Bright, and a summary of the Act of 1858. 

A First Book of Home Science, by J. Hart-Smith and E. M. 
Hart-Smith (Macmillan, 2s. 3d. net), is an intesesting little book, 
in which “ an endeavour has been mede to illustrate the principles 
underlying household operations,”’ so that they may be carried 
out intelligently. It is well arranged ana suitably illustrated, 
and deserves the attention of head-mistresses.——Le Roman 
Frangais durant 1 Epoque Classique, by Professor Paul Morillot 
(Dent, 6s. net), is an entertaining collection of extracts from the 
leading French novelists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with brief biographical and critical notices. The 
editor recommends us to read Astrée, in five volumes, by Honoré 
d’Urfé, assuring us that we shall be in good company and shall 
not have wasted our time. In the section devoted to Scudery’s 
Clélie, he reproduces the famous “ Carte de Tendre,”’ which is 
an elaborate allegory in the form of a map.——Passages for Para- 
phrase, Interpretation, and Précis, chosen and edited by D. M. J. 
James (Blackwood, 2s. net), is mainly verse, which is not easy to 
render in prose—especially if it is good verse. The prose 
selections are, we should say, better suited to the purpose in 
view.——-Longer Narrative Poems (Eighteenth Century), edited by 
G. G. Loane (Macmillan, ls. 6d. net), is to be commended as a 
school reading-book. It gives the full texts of Dryden’s Cymon 
and Iphigenia, The Rape of the Lock, Parnell’s Hermit, John 
Gilpin, Tam o° Shanter, Crabbe’s Peter Grimes, and The Ancient 
Mariner, with a very few notes and a brief introduction. Here 
is good poetry at a very low price. 

A Book of English Prose, by 8S. E. Winbolt (Blackie, 3s. net), 
is designed to show young people how to write intelligently 
and with some grace of style. The author first gives model 
descriptive extracts, with comments and suggestions. Then he 
gives samples .of narrative and of exposition and a number 
of short essays by Steele, Johnson, Washington Irving, and Sir 
Arthur Helps. Mr. Winbolt suggests that it is better for the 
beginner to devote most of his time to composition than to 
spend hours in analysing model passages. Probably he is 
right, but every good writer has read a great deal of the best 
literature. The little book should be very useful. 





FICTION. 


JOANNA GODDEN.* 

Miss Kayr-Smitn’s new novel reads as though she had drawn 
her inspiration from the character whom she has herself created 
—Joanna Godden. The development of this woman’s person- 
ality from youth to middle age is the motive of the book, and 
becomes more and more interesting as the story proceeds. 
Joanna, whom we love for her very faults, is, we confess, both 
vain and arrogant, but she is built on great and noble lines, 
and endowed with a breadth of outlook and generosity of 
character which make us loath to part with her onthe last page. 
Her bustling impetuosity and blundering impulsiveness actually 
endear her to us, and her early failures when she engages a 
shepherd for his good looks and tries cross-breeding with her 
lambs make us as unhappy as though the misfortunes which 
ensue had happened to a friend. The story is set against the 
background of Little Ansdore Farm, of which we are given 
a vivid picture in the first pages :— 

“Tt was a sca farm. There were no hop-gardens, as on the 
farms inland, no white-cowled oasts, and scarcely more than 
twelve acres under the plough. Three hundred acres of pasture 
spread round Ansdore, dappled over with the big Kent sheep— 
the road from Pedlinge to Brodnyx went through them, curling 
and looping and doubling to the demands of the dykes. Just 
beyond Pedlinge it turned northwards and cngssed the South 
Eastern Railway under the hills that used to be the coast of 
England, long ago when the sea flowed up over the marsh to 
the walls of Lympne and Rye; then in less than a mile it had 
crossed the line again, turning south; for some time it ran 
seawards, parallel with the Kent Ditch, then suddenly went off 
at right angles and ran straight to the throws where the 
Woolpack Inn watches the roads to Lydd and Appledore.” 

The bock opens with Joanna’s inheritance of the farm, and 
she fights the whole battle of woman’s right to equality, in 
her efforts to get herself taken serious!y by the farmers in the 
neighbourhood, and to avoid being entirely managed by the 
old farm hands who had been selected by her father. It is 

. s) > 
a great moment when Joanna first appears at the Farmers 
London: Cassell, (8s, 6d, net.) 
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Club Dinner, at which, in spite of the delicacy of her position, 
she insists on making a speech accusing her fellow-guests of 
want of enterprise in not breaking up old pasture to have more 
Jand under the plough. This discourse does not tend to her 
popularity, and when she is obliged, by the conventions ruling 
her sex, to retire before the introduction of pipes and port, 
she feels that the long anticipated oceasion has not been a 
Buccess :— 

“She was a guest, not a member, of the Farmers’ Club, and 
though a guest has more honour, he has less fellowship and 
fun. It was for fellowship and fun that she hungrily longed 
as she sat under the green lamp-shade of the Woolpack’s 
parlour, and discoursed on servants and the price of turkeys 
with Mrs. Jupp, who was rather constrained and absent-minded 
owing to her simultaneous efforts to price Miss Godden’s gown. 
Now and then a dull roar of laughter came to her from the 
Club room. What were they talking about ? Joanna wondered. 
Had there been much debate over her remarks on breaking 
pasture? ...” 

Joanna, indeed, suffers from all the isolation of the pioneer, 
and her only period of real happiness is her brief engagement 
to Martin Trevor—son of the dissipated squire, Sir Harry 
Trevor—who brings out all that is best in her nature and shows 
her much of the poetry of the marsh. But, alas! Martin, 
who has always been consumptive, dies of a sudden chill, and 
the end of her engagement sends her back to the farm 

“to work with her hands—she did not want free hours, either 
for his company or for her own dreams ; she rose early, because 
she waked early and must rise when she waked, and she went 
round waking the girls, hustling the men, putting her own 
hand to the milking or the cooking, more sharp-tongued than 
ever, less tolerant, but more terribly alive, with a kind of 
burning, consuming life that vexed all those about her.” 

Her frenzied energy gives such magnificent agricultural results 
that 

““ strong-minded farmers could scarcely bear to drive along that 
lap of the Brodnyx road which ran through Joanna’s wheat, 
springing slim and strong and heavy-eared as from Lothian 
soil—if there had been another way from Brodnyx to Rye 
market they would have taken it.” 

From this moment the book no longer deals with Joanna alone, 
but is concerned with the fate of her younger sister, Ellen, which 
is bound up with that of the older woman. Joanna has sent 
Ellen to be brought up “as a lady” at a boarding-school, and, 
not unnaturally, her return to Ansdore is not an unqualified 
success. The result of her education is to leave Ellen with 
changed ideals and quite unable to adapt herself to the standards 
of the farm:— 

“A lady was not the wonderful being Joanna Godden had 
always imagined. Ellen refused to sit in impressive idleness 
on the parlour sofa, not because she disapproved of idleness, 
but because she disapproved of the parlour and the sofa. She 
despised Joanna’s admirers, those stout, excellent men she was 
so proud of, who had asked her in marriage, ‘as no one ull 
ever ask you, Ellen Godden, if you give yourself such airs.’ 
And worst of all, she despised her sister. . . ; her old Jo, on 
whose back she had ridden, in whose arms she had slept. . . .” 
Presently Ellen, in order to get away from her sister and be 
allowed a measure of independent life, marries an old and 
faithful admirer of Joanna's, who is practically ordered to 
propose to her by his former lady-love. This arrangement 
very naturally turns out anything but a success, and Ellen 
elopes with Sir Harry Trevor—the father of Joanna’s dead 
fiancé—whose attractions as a man of the world are apparently 
not diminished by his age. The story ends in catastrophe. 
Joanna, nearing forty and feeling that she has missed the pith 
and heart of life, falls ill and is ordered to the seaside for rest 
and change. Here in a smart hotel she suffers great loneliness, 
and in the dangerous restlessness of convalescence she meets 
a worthless youth—Albert Hill—to whom she is first attracted 
by his likeness to Martin Trevor, whom she has never really 
forgotten. Albew is by no means reluctant to accept his 
good fortune, and Joanna’s rather over-ripe beauty has so great 
a charm for him that he persuades her to become his mistress. 
Their marriage engagement follows, but Joanna, on paying a 
visit of introduction to his mother, finds out the selfishness and 
worthlessness of her lover, and when she discovers that she 
is going to have a child, refuses to give Albert a father’s rights 
over it, and breaks her engagement. We leave her resolved 
to sell Ansdore Farm, bring up her child herself, and so begin 
a new life. Ellen, who has meanwhile come back to Ansdore, 


and who, widowed, is about to marry again, is much more 
angry with Joanna than if she herself had an immaculate past, 
and the author has the courage not to round up the story to “a 
veritable end,” but to drop the curtain on Joanna standing 








“nearly forty years old, on the threshold of an entirely new 
life—her lover, her sister, her farm, her good name, all lost, 
But the past and the future still were hers.” 

The attraction and charm with which the whole novel js 
invested do not seem to depend entirely either on the fact that 
it is excellently written or yet on the singleness of aim with 
which the author pursues her theme to its destined end without 
deviating a hair’s-breadth on the way. It is one of the few 
examples of modern fiction in which the quality of Life seems 
to be inherent—perhaps because Miss Kaye-Smith has set 
herself to create a human being, not to draw the portrait of 
a model heroine. Whatever the reason, both book and heroine 
have the quality of greatness—unmistakable yet indefinable. 





Beauty and Mary Blair. By Ethel M. Kelley. (Duckworth, 
8s. 6d. net.)—Beauty and Mary Blair is the autobiography 
of an American girl, from some time in her teens, when her 
father and mother are drifting apart and towards divorce, 
until her early twenties, when Mr. and Mrs. Blair are reconciled 
and Mary herself is satisfactorily engaged to one Tony Cowles. 
On the very first page the reader is pitchforked, as it were, 
into the middle of this most original of families, the famille 
Blair, and more or less left to pick up the threads. But Mary 
is delightfully illuminating on the subjeet of her relations, and in 
searching for the elusive beauty of life spares no one and nothing 
in her crude analysis of the world as she finds it. It is the crudity, 
however, of strong lights and high colours, and not of bad taste 
or imperfeet vision. By means of the villain in the piece, Car- 
rington Chase (most appropriately named !), Mary’s eyes are 
opened to the unbeautiful. Notwithstanding, she pursues her 
quest undaunted, and we are left with a curious and most 
pleasant impression of innocence untarnished in spite of 
knowledge increased. 

READABLE NovEts.—Garth. By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. (Parsons. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This novel would have been better if the modern 
section had been left out and the autobiography of Lucius 
Bapty had been made the main subject of the book. The auto- 
biography is an admirable adventure story, and is worth reading as 
throwing light upon the infamous days of the slave trafiie.—— 
A Marriage of Inconvenience. By Holloway Horn. (Collins. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The marriage of the title takes place early 
in the book. Indeed, the heroine leaves her husband, with 
whom she is quite unable to get on, in the second part. The 
remainder of the story is concerned with her adventures in her 
endeavour to earn her livelihood.——The Lady With the Hands. 
By C. Nepean Longridge. (Daniel O'Connor. 8s. 6d.)—The 
early chapters of this book deal in detail with the home life of 
a captain of a large passenger steamer and are both original and 
entertaining. The later sections, in which he settles down with 
his wife, “The Lady With the Hands,” is a more commonplace 
account of the unfortunate results in marriage of incompatibility 
of temper. In the end the husband and wife are reconciled 
in the hospital in France in which their only son lies wounded. 

The Quest of Michael Harland. By Nora Kent. (Parsons. 
8s. 6d. net.)—A story of a shell-shock case in which a lost memory 
is restored by an operation. There are sentimental compli. 
cations brought about by the hero’s two phases of forgetfulness, 
but in the end all ends happily.——-Renewal. By M. E. Francis, 
(George Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—This new novel by Mrs, 
Francis breathes, as usual, the very spirit of the West Country 
The chief character of the story is Margaret Ford, the mothe: 
of the hero, to whose generosity of outlook he and Hester, 
the heroine, owe their happiness. The Heretic. By J. Mills 
Whitham. (George Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—Although its 
sub-title is “A Study of Temperament,” Mr. Mills Whitham’s 
novel is chiefly concerned with the professional career of Raymon 
Verne, a bone-setter. Raymon, having a natural tendence 
towards manipulative surgery, declines to take a regular medical 
degree, and studies under the auspices of a surgical heretic. He 
makes a success of his career but a failure of his life owing io 
the loneliness incurred by his peculiar tenets. The book is 
interesting, but there is, perhaps, more to be said on the side 
of orthodoxy than Mr. Mills Whitham will allow.——The 
Jungle Girl. By Gordon Casserly. (Philip Allan. 6s. net.)— 
Badshah, the elephant, who was the chief personage in Major 
Casserly’s former novel, The Elephant God, reappears in this 
story. He serves alternately as a nurserymaid and as commander- 
in-chief of an elephant army, and in both careers his conduct 
is beyond praiso. The human beings of the book make an 
excellent background for his exploits.——The Lifling of the 
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Shadow. By Ottwell Binns, (Ward, Lock. net.)— 
The opening of this novel, describing the escape of a convict 
from Dartmoor, is extremely exciting, but the rest of the book 
Windows. By 


js not quite so successful——Whispering 
Thomas Burke. (Grant Richards. 8s. 6d.)—Mr. Thomas 


Burke’s new collection of East End, Port of London, and 
China Town stories. Many of them are very good stories, 
too; indeed, we always feel that Mr. Burke is better at 
writing short stories than he is at creating the squalid, brutal 


slum atmosphere by which, we believe, he has made his, 





reputation. 
POETS AND POETRY. 
TWO BOOKS OF VERSE.* 
Mr. Preweztt’s verse! is extraordinarily uneven. In sucia 
= 2? 


poems as “The Farm Labourer,” “The Somme Valley, 1917, 
and “A Tramp-Wife’s Ballad” he displays psychological insight 
and a sense of form, but he is capable of writing astonishingly 
bad lines. The contrast between the first and second verses 
of “ Burial Stones ” will give the reader a notion of his qualities 
and defects and their startling juxtaposition :— 
“The blue sky arches wide 

From hill to hill; 

The little grasses stand 

Upright and still. 

Only these stones to tell 

The deadly strife, 

The all-important schemes 

The greed for life.” 
In another poem he has the lines :— 

“*My spirit called aloud 

To sift the false from true.” 
We beg of him not to take the advice of the whispering trees 
who in the next verse bid the poct “let things be,” because 
everything is of one fabric. 

This is not the case in his verse. Mr. Prewett’s “true” 

besides, well worth sifting from his false, which is “The right 
market.” He may write beautiful 


is, 


butter-woman’s trot to 
verse some day. 

Mr. Moult’s work, verse or prose, is never negligible. He has, 
of course, certain faults ; he is occasionally obvious, occasionally 
sentimental, not in manner but in matter. The greater number 
of the poems in the present volume? are countryside descriptive 
poems; there are one or two short love lyrics. A few lines 
which occur near the beginning of the name poem of the book 
will give the reader a good idea of the aim and scope of much 
of the verse. The style is for the most part rather direct, and 
in only a few of the poems, such as “ Winds,” do we feel that 
there is a secondary meaning : 





*Down here the hawthorn. . « 

And a stir of wings, 

Spring-lit wings that wake 

Sudden tumult in the brake, 

Tumult of blossom tide, tumult of foaming mist 

Where the bright bird’s tumultuous feathers kissed. 

White mists are blinding me, 

White mist of hedgerow, white mist of wings. 
Down here the hawthorn 

And a stir of wings... 

Softly swishing, swift with spray 

All along the green laneway 

Dewdimmed, sunwashed, windsweet and winter-free 

They flash upon the light, 

They the sight.” 

7 


The effect of this passag 


less onomatopocic, and it 


swing across 


is. of course, intended to be more or 
is, and when the poem is read in its 
is most successful. 


entirety it 





Porms Wertuy or Consrprration.—Way and Means. 
Furniey Maurice. (Melbourne: Sidney Endacott. 2s.)—A long 
poem which sets forth a philosophy of life. 
is not unpromising, but he should read more modern verse.—— 
The Great Kinship. Edited by Bertram Lloyd. (Allen and 
Unwin. 8s, 6d.)—An anthology of humanitarian poems about 
animals. While it is perhaps a question whether this is the 
proper sort of principle on which to compile a collection, Mr. 
Lloyd has done the work very well.——Poems of Yesterday and 
To-day. By Walter Roy. (Elkin Mathews. ¢d.)—The 
subjects are often attractive, as is the author's attitude of mind, 
but much of the thought could probably have been better 


3s. 


expressed in some prose form. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
a 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preckude subsequent review.} 





The National Review for October prints “ An Open Letter ta 
Mr. Lloyd George” from ‘* The Man in the Street,” who is by 
no means an admirer of the Prime Minister. Lord Arran enters 
“A Plea for the Southern Irish Loyalists,” for whom, he says, 
Great Britain ought to make some provision when they are 
driven from their homes by the Sinn Feiners. Most people, 
we are sure, will agree with Lord Arran. Mr. E. P. Hewitt, in 
“An Answer to Astarte,’ warmly defends Byron and his half- 
sister Augusta Leigh against the charges made by Lady Byron 
and her grandson the late Lord Lovelace. An unnamed writer 
examines the “ Artful Apology ” lately tendered to the Viceroy 
by the Ali brothers for their incendiary speeches, and quotes 
illuminating extracts from the deliverances of those agitators, 
who are now at last being prosecuted. General Prescott Decie’s 
recent letter to the Morning Post on the real state of affairs in 
Ireland is reprinted in fuil; it deserves, indeed, the widest 
circulation, 





The Army Quarterly for October (Clowes, 7s. 6d. 
most readable number, contains an important article by Major- 
Gencral Sir Gerald Ellison on “ Army Administration,” tracing 
in outline the history of the Army to show how the present 
situation has been reached. The General Staff, he maintains, 
must remain distinct from the military administration, but the 
soldier should be trained in business methods and should be 
trusted with more power over finance, subject, of course, to 
Treasury supervision. Professor Spenser Wilkinson describes 
“An Experiment in Military Education” undertaken in 
Manchester in 1881 by a number of Volunteer officers whe 
formed a Tactical Society and set themselves to study tactics 
seriously. The objects of the society were attained when the 
Territorial Force was established a quarter of a century later. 
A Territorial officer, in “Some Reflections on the Territorial 
Army,” begs the War Office and the public to take the Terri- 
torials seriously ; such a plea ought not to be necessary after 
the experience of the war, but it must, in fact, be constantly 
reiterated. There are some good articles on various episodes 
in the war, notably a paper on the landing at Gallipoli by Sir 
Aylmer Hunter-Weston and a sketch of the Italian campaign 
by Major-General Gathorne-Hardy. The reviews of British 
and foreign war-books are of much interest and value. To 
serious students of military affairs the quarterly is indispensable. 


net), @ 





The Hibbert Journal for October is, as usual, full of serious 
and thoughtful papers on religion and philosophy. Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar’s thorough examination of the Oriental doctrine of 
“Karma,” for example, is illuminating. The doctrine seems 
attractive until we realize that it is devoid of pity, inasmuch 
as any calamity is ascribed to sin in the sufferer’s previous 
existence. Mr. Edward Clodd writes ably and cynically on 
Occultism, while Mr. Alexander B. Thaw pleads temperately 
on behalf of Psychical Research. Mr. E. W. Adams discusses 
“The Philosophy of Epicurus ” in relation to the development 
of natural science. Mr. H. W. Household upholds Education 
in the broad as the cure for discontent. 
* Thoughts on Reparation ” by Professor von Schulze-Gaevernitz 


- sense social 
seems out of place in this quarterly: the German writer merely 
repeats the familiar contentions about Germany’s inability to 
pay unless the Peace Treaty is modified, and he deliberately 
affronts Allied readers by saying that “every intellectual is 
aware that in the outbreak of the war Germany was not the 
principal culprit.” Prominent Germans who take this line are 
delaying any reconciliation, for the case against Germany as 
the author of the war has been conclusively proved. Moderate 
people, taking that for granted, want to know whether Germany 
has made a fresh start, and they will not be reassured by 
Professor von Schulze-Gaevernitz. 

and Prini 


In the first number, for Oct« 


The Journal Collector, which wa 
weekly, has become a monthly. 
of the new issue Mr. John Drinkwater begins an essay on ~ 
World and the Artist,’ and Mr. Malcolm Salaman writes on 


the etched work of Mr. James McBey. The magazine is 


Bookman’ s 


printed and illustrated. 


tention to La France, a spirited 


We have pleasure in calling at 
little French weekly which has just made its appearance, 
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It is published by Messrs. Evans Brothers, of Montague House, 
Russell Square, at twopence weekly, and is intended to give a 
review of the French Press for the special benefit of students of 
French. We can conceive of no more useful or entertaining 
reading-book for French classes or for private students than 
this journal. The first number, which is well printed and has 
several illustrations, contains a message from M. Briand, an 
account of the great fire at the Printemps, an article on the new 
guide to the French air services, a Paris letter, an article on 
football, an amusing account (from the Echo de Paris) of a 
sweetmeat factory, and, of course, some characteristic fails 
divers. La France ought to have a large circulation at once. 
It is precisely what many young readers of French have needed. 


The sixty-fourth annual Report of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery (Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
ls. net) records the reopening of the whole Gallery and the 
receipt of some interesting gifts. It emphasizes, too, the well- 
known fact that the Gallery is hopelessly overcrowded. Sir 
Abe Bailey presented the large group by Sir Arthur Cope 
of Admirals who did good service in the war, which was shown 
at the last Royal Academy exhibition, but there is no room 
in the Gallery in which this picture can be properly hung. 
Mr. Sargent and Sir James Guthrie are painting similar groups 
of generals and statesmen for the same donor. Sir Luko 
Fildes’s well-known portrait of Queen Alexandra has been 
presented by the King. Twenty-five portraits in all were lent 
or given to the collection, and eight were purchased during 
the year. 


The Beggar's Opera. By Mr. Gay. (Heinemann. 15s. 
net.)—It is to Mr. Claud Lovat Fraser, the designer of the 
dresses and décor for the Hammersmith version of The Beggar's 
Opera, that the present reprint of Gay's celebrated comedy 
owes its charm. It was one of the last pieces of work upon 
which Mr. Fraser engaged. The volume bears the imprint of his 
hand, from the green, lemon-coloured, and black front cover to 
the little ‘‘ woodcut " of Macheath embarrassed by his progeny 
which forms the tail-piece. The songs are all given their airs, 
which are, like the rést of the book, attractively printed. 
Besides the big coloured designs for the dresses of the principals, 
which have reproduced admirably, there are a quantity of small 
black-and-white decorations which show various incidents of 
the play in little. Mr. Drinkwater has contributed a short 
memoir of his friend which we may hope is perhaps the pre- 
cursor of a more complete biography ? Altogether the volume 
is a first-rate example of modern book production. 

Educational Administration. By Sir Graham Balfour. (Claren- 
don Press. 2s. 6d. net.) —The Director of Education for Stafford- 
shire gave, in the first of these two lectures before the University 
of Birmingham, a brief history of the central administration 
and an account of the local authorities. In the second lecture 
he described the methods that he had followed in his own work 
during the past twenty years, laying great stress on “ the Per- 
sonal Element as the essence of local administration.” 

““No two persons and no two places are alike in this world in 

my experience, and if you do not know enough of local circum- 
stances or local personalities to take them into account in your 
administration, you are likely to be a Bureaucrat.” 
As might be expected of R. L. Stevenson’s kinsman and bio- 
grapher, the author gave some wise and witty advice about 
misleading testimonials, useless statistics, the danger of prece- 
dents hastily adopted and unthinkingly followed, and the import- 
ance of courtesy which conciliates the adversary and expedites 
business. In discussing the object of educational administration 
he quoted a pleasant anecdote of Ruskin lecturing to some girls 
at Oxford :— 

“He began with, ‘ First I would have you taught common 
sense.’ To which Miss Maggie Benson, the Archbishop's 
daughter, replied ‘ in her very quiet voice,’ ‘ And how would you 
begin?’ And Mr. Ruskin said, ‘My dear young lady, | cannot 
tell you.’ ” 

Sir Graham Balfour holds that the main business of education 
committees and their officials is to leave the teachers free to 
teach, provided that the curriculum is broad and liberal. 





The Story of Shoreham. By Henry Cheal. (Hove: Com- 
bridges. 7s. 6d. net.)--Mr. Cheal has supplemented his local 
knowledge by researches in the Record Oilice, and has thus been 
able to compile the best history of Shoreflam that has yet 








appeared. He describes clearly, with the help of a series of 
sketch-maps, the changes in the coastline caused by the shifting 
of the river mouth. Modern Shoreham looks safe enough wit h 
the broad stretch of shingle between the river and the sea 
but in the middle ages the town stood by the sea and was partly 
destroyed by storms. Despite this, Shoreham was for centuries 
a thriving port, noted for shipbuilding and also for piracy and 
smuggling. One large cargo of tobacco was “ run,” Mr, ‘Cheal 
says, as late as 1855 while the Customs officers were at the 
circus. Many warships were launched at Shoreham up to 
Nelson’s day ; the builders had easy access to the Sussex woods, 
bringing the timber by boat down the Adur, and thus could 
build cheaply. The commander of Coeur-de-Lion’s galley 
‘Trench-le-Mer,’ was a Shoreham man, Alan Trenchmere— 
named, perhaps, after his ship—and it is noteworthy that the 
leading Shoreham shipbuilder of the seventeenth century was 
a Tranckmore, whose name was doubtless a corruption of 
the twelfth-century Trenchmere. Mr. Cheal has almost solved 
the old puzzle presented by the picturesque little building in 
the High Street whose walls present a chequer pattern in stone 
and flints. It contains a cellar and a loft, and is known as 
the “ Marlipins.” The author has found several fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century deeds referring to it as “ Maldappinne” 
or “ Malappynnys,” and showing that in 1489 it was in the same 
state as it is now, with no suggestion that it had an ecclesiastical 
origin. The precise significance of the name remains to be 
determined. Mr. Cheal gives a good account of the churches of 
Old and New Shoreham, and devotes some space to the Par- 
liamentary history of the borough, which returned members 
from 1295 to 1885. He says nothing, by the way, about the 
old fort at the harbour mouth, though he mentions the “ mystery 
ships,” one of which still remains there. The book is illustrated 
with numerous careful pen-drawings by Mr. Arthur B. Packham. 


Lawn Tennis Up-to-Date. By 8S. Powell Blackmore. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Lawn tennis players may learn much from this 
able and well-written treatise on the game. The author's 
views on some matters are highly controversial, but he always 
gives his reasons for his advice. Several other well-known 
players contribute chapters—notably Mr. W. M. Johnston on 
“My Forchand Drive,” M. Gobert on “ Hard Courts,” and Mr. 
Tilden on his impressions of English lawn tennis.——Twenty 
Years of Lawn Tennis ; Some Personal Memories, By A. Wallis 
Myers. (Methuen. 1€s. 6d.).—This interesting book is an 
informal history of the game in England, France, America, 
South Africa. A chapter on covered court play deserves note, 
as well as “ The Lesson of Mile. Lenglen.” 


A Short Fiscal and Financial History of England, 1815-1918. 
By J. F. Rees. (Methuen. 6s. net.)—Mr. Rees begins with 
an account of Pitt’s financial measures and then traces the 
development of taxation and the course of the money market 
through the past century. His book is a lucid and useful 
summary of a difficult subject. He abstains, as a rule, from 
expressing opinions, but he criticizes somewhat freely our 
methods of financing the war. He points out that, whereas 
in 1815 the nations were not vitally dependent upon one another, 
in 1918 “ a complex economic society had received a heavy and 
possibly fatal blow,” and that this new fact makes recovery 
from the war more difficult, 


Works or Rererence.—Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 
1921-22 (J. and J. Paton, 5s.), is the twenty-fourth annual 
edition of a useful work. It is not a complete list of British 
boarding schools for boys and girls, but it includes many of the 
best schools, arranged alphabetically and described more or less 
fully, often with illustrations. A large railway map of England 
and Wales serves as frontispiece. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

From Private to Field-Marshal. By Field-Marshal Sit 
William Robertson. (Constable. 21s. net.)——London of 
the Future. By the London Society, under the editorship 
of Sir Aston Webb. (T. Fisher Unwin. 42s. net.) 
Princes of the Church. By W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)——Recollections, By Sit 
Charles W. Macara, Bart. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—Recoliec- 
tions of Dean Fremantle, Edited by the Master of the Temple. 
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——— 
(Cassell. 78. 6d. net.)——The Blocking of Zeebrugge. By 
Captain Alfred F. B. Carpenter, V.C. With an Introduction by 
Admiral Earl Beatty. (Jenkins. 15s. net.) 


ro 


PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Record of his Life and 


se Wendin wane.eecaked (Methuen) net120/0 
R. H. Trowbridge, 8vo 








hhey (Edwin Austin), Royal Academician: 
A Ry by B. V. Lucas, 2 vols., 4to 
Alexandra (Queen), A Study of Royalty, by W. 


(Unwin) net 21/0 
Bowman (I.), The New World, roy 8v0.........ssesecseees (Harrap) net 21/0 
Browne (A. R. I.), Medical Electricity for Students (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Buckland (W. W.), A Text Book of Roman Law, from Augustus to — 
Justinian, roy 8VO........- seeeees seecsceses (Camb. Univ. Press) net 50/0 
Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 1921-22 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
“arr (C. T.), Delegated Legislation, Svo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
parragh (Rev. J. T.), Resurrection of the Flesh, 8vo...... (S.P.C.K.) net 18/0 
vilgate (J. Macartney-), The History of the 33rd Divisional Artillery in 
~~ the War, 1914-1918, roy BVO... 0... eee eee e scene (Vacher & Sons) net 18/0 
fritch (F. E.) and Salisbury (E. J.), Botany for Students of Medicine and 
TRAEMAET, OVD ec cc ccnsccccccccsccecccoscsssdedsnseeneces (Bell) net 10/6 
fry (Rt. Hon. Sir Edward), A Memoir of the, 1827-1918, by hia Daughter 
Agnes Fry, 8VO...-.+--seseeereeeesereseees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Hammond (A.), Pictorial Composition in Photography ....(Batsford) net 21/0 
Linton (A.), Twenty-five Consecration Prayers, with Notes and Intro- _— 
Ce, OF OVC nccccttoscnccecsccstvestescesvesténd (3.P.C.K.) net 7/6 
Indovicl (A. M.), False Assumptions of ‘‘ Democracy” (Heath, Cramton) net 12/6 
Macalister (R. A. S.), Latin and Irish Lives of Claran, cr 8vo (3.P.C.K.) net 10/0 
Mann (H. H.) and Kanitkar (N. V.), Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, ; 
PRR Serr eT errer ae (Oxford Univ. Press) net 9/0 
O’Brien (G.), Economic History of Ireland, 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 21/0 
Oxtord Sadles in Social and Legal History, Vol. VI. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 18/0 


Palgraye (Sir Francis K. H.), Collected Historical Works of, Vols. V., VI., 

and VII., roy 8vo (Camb, Univ, Press) each vol. net 42/0 
Practitioner's Encyclopaedia of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women, 

ios 6c: D behead eek kid 6a ednen-mees (Oxford Uniy. Press) net 63/0 
Quimby Manuscripts, ed. by H. W. Dresser, 8vo.......... Harrap) net 7 
Roberts (3. C.), A History of the Cambridge University Press, 1521-1921, 

isa tas'bd 0 bekusdninntondecceddeserecens (Camb. Univ. Preas) net 17/6 
Ssimon (E. H.), Columns, 8vo..............4. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 31/6 
Salwey (J.), Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil, 8vo .......... Batsford) net 
seaby (A. W.), Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators (Batsford) net 12/0 
Sidebotham (H.), Pillars of State, 8VO.............eeeeeee (Nisbet) net 
stevenson (R. L.), Virginibus Puerisque, illus. by N. Wilkinson (Chatto) net 2 
Sullivan (E. J.), Art of Illustration, 8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) net 2 
symonds (R. W.), Present State of Old English Furniture (Duckworth) net 6 


5 
5 
3 
Thomas (S. Evelyn), Principles and Arithmetic of Foreign Exchange, 8vo 
(Macdonald & Evans) net 7 
Troward (T.), Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning, 8vo..(A. M. Philpot) net 10 
{roward (T.), Creative Process in the Individual, cr 8vo(A. M, Philpot) net 8 
Walker (M.), Diagnosing of Trovbles in Electrical Machines, ‘* Electrical 
Engineering Series,”” TOY SVO.......cceccsesscccceees (Longmans) net 32 
Walters (F. R.), Domiciliary Treatment of Tuberculosis, 8vo (Bailliére) net 12 
Young (J.), A Text Book of Gynaecology, cr 8V0.......ee008 (Black) net 20 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


AN EXTRA SPECIAL LINEN OFFER 


S.P. 110, Gentlemen's Linen Handkerchiefs with 
g-inch hem. Worth 15s. 6d. Our reduced price, per 
dozen, 9s. 3d, 
Linen Samples and List No. 40 P. sent post free. 
Delivery guaranteed and carriage paid on 20s. upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland, 


ALL TRACE OF ACIDITY 
GONE IN A FORTNIGHT 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS aarising from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 
The Lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give 
speedy and permanent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 

TESTIMONY.—“ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
lortnight, when all trace of acidity was gone. I may say that I 
lever take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory & Moore, assured mo that at any rate I 
should not be given any harmful drug. I am excecdingly glad 
that I tried them at last.” 


Bo res l 3, 3 , 
A FREE SAMPLE 
Mention this Journal, and address : 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chomists to THE KING, 
; 143a New Bond Strect, London, W.1. 

















7 
» ANG d/- 


of all Chemists. 


he Io : } 
Jt the lozenges will be sent on application. 








ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umrtep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS £26,078,555. 








EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Speoial Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 4 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Tablo Wine. ‘Splendid Value. 


Per 29/6 dozen, 
In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
” Is. » 3 » OF more. 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirita 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
ww LONDON, E.G. 2. 


Please quote “8. 


DEATH DUTIES. 











Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heies. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 


ANTED, within radius of half a mile from Victoria or 
Sloane Square, five or six UNFURNISHED ROOMS and bathroom with 
attendance; maisonette or flat; rooms in private house not objected to. Rent 
moderate.—Box 1082, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


RGAN FOR SALE, by Walker of London. Single manual, 
very sweet tone, 9 stops; beautifully carved case. Suitable for small 


church or large hall.—For full particulars apply Col. P. L. CLOWES, 
Burton Court, Leominster, Herefordshire. 





C.B., 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
AFFRON WALDEN’ TRAINING COLLEGE.—The 


Council of the British and Foreign School Society will appoint, as soon 
as possible, a resident LADY PRINCIPAL of Saffron Walden Training College, 
at a salary of £500 per annum, together with board, rooms, &c. Candidates 
holding a University degree (or its equivalent) will, other things being equal, 
have preference. Forms of application may be obtained, by forwarding addressed 
foolscap envelopes, from the SECRETARY of the SOCIETY, to whom, at the 
address given below, applications, with printed or typewritten copies of not more 
than four testimonials (preferably on foolscap paper), should be sent pot later 
than November Ist. Personal canvassing will disqualify the applicant.—F. N. 
FALLAIZE, Secretary, British and Foreign School Society, 114 Teinple Chambers, 
London, E.C. 4. 


‘(iT yY. OF LIVERPOOL. 


THE LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 

A salary of £1,500 per annum will be paid (no Bonus). 

The successful candidate may be required to contribute to the Liverpoo 
Corporation Superannuation Scheme. 

Particulars of the duties to be performed may be had on application to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Applications, with copies of recent testimonials (not exceeding six), must be 
sent to the TOWN CLERK on or before October 3lst, 1921, endorsed * Director 
of Education.” 

Personal canvassing of Members of the Committee or of the City 
will disqualify candidates, 


Council 


G. HAMMOND ETHERTON, 
October Ist, 1921. Town Clerk. 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTE E. 


ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL, 

Wanted, as soon as possible, a SENTOR MISTRESS to teach principal's 
French and to be responsible for the general organization and discipline of the 
girls throughout the school. 

She will be expected to exercise general oversight over the arrangenx 
school dinners. ; 

Applications should be sent, as soon as G. P. BUNT, District 
Education Office, St. Austell. 

Education Office, County Hall, 

October Sth, 1921. 
NAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d., post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUL 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


NIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
bh 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. Interesting House and Art Col- 
lection. Open free on Thursdays and Fridays in October 10.30—5, and io 
November 10.30—4. ome 

{WVERYMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Ed Nightly 8.15, Mat. Sat. 2.15. International Season. * DIFF’ RENT,” 
by Eugene O'Neill. (Hamp. 7224.) 


nts fo 
possible, to Mr 


Truro. 


LECTURES, &c. 
i" HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


SCHOOL. 


Two Open Entrance Scholarships, cach of the value of £100, will be awarded, 
one in Arts and one in Science, in SEPTEMBER, 1922 

An Open War Memorial Scholarship, of the value of £200, will be 
Science in SEPTEMBER, 1922 

Full particuiars of the conditions and copies of previous examination papers 
can be obtained from the DEAN, Guy’s Huspital Medical School, Londoa, 5.4. 1. 


awarded in 
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BSeteLeLD COLLEGE, 
man “= . W. 
Principal : Miss E. ©. gee 
Students are for the Arts oa Sctonce oe of the University 
London. There | also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to P30 @ year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING In all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MINU, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


| w-~ {BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTIT UTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. ‘LAW! RENCE, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
FPHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Prineipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Ilygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, peer fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply P PR NCIPALS. 

















rJ\O Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Managem¢ ment, gement, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. old manor 
house and grounds. —Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Rae le, N, Devon. 


\T. JAMES’S | GARDENS, WEST MALVERN.—Principal, 
kK Miss BAIRD. Practical Horticultural Training for Educated Women. 
K.ELS. Exam.—Apply SUPERINTENDENT. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLL&GES. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SU oe 
Bracing climate. Good educa’ 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHEL On 7 Hons. Seh.). 


7NNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SBAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. | ae School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Ox 
Brac ing afr from Downs and se — 


(' ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

m of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that ali the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. . 

Pupils are met A Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 D p.a. Residence (20° only), £135 (£135 p.a. Entrance — e examination July. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, con confidently _ Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daugh ters only. Entire charge of C hilldren 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
tea.—For illus. Prospectus ap apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 


H IGHFIELD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


ink 
__ Private Residential Schol for Girls, ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
PBCceEss | HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.§5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees,£100 to £110 a year. 
Otticers’ daughters, £100 a year. 


rprubor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 





























Principals {= BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 

pas { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGIITERS, 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WE -LL- "KNOWN P ROFESSORS. 


rF\HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, ~ thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home eare and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, “SW ANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Ne vet Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


N ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN. — Boarders from 

three years old under charge of House-Mother, Dr. Montessori has 
ronsented toadvise on all matters of educational method. Director: C. A. Clare- 
mont, B.Sc.—Apply Rev. C. GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 























FOREIGN. 
‘WITZERLAND.—Paying Guests received in modern house 


in Swiss mountains, Altitude 3,750 ft. Every comfort, first-class cuisine. 
Terms from 4 gs. weekly. —Proprietor, Montesano, Arveyes nr. Villars, Switzerland. 











ARIS.—Mr. ERRIK WISEMAN, 
who has been detained in England by a_ serious mot or 
on has now resumed his SINGING LESSONS at 37 Rue Verniquet, 
alls, 





eS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” —Deseri 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commission Ptive 


Admiralty regulation thereon, Fates of pay, &c. Price 5s, ne, with 


—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 old ‘Bond Street, London, W's, 6d, 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVIER, 
Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomi 
= pdag ted — Colle ih gy al aes prepared for Special E ntry 
nto yal Navy, subje alty Regulations. Early 
should be made. .— arty applications 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.¢, 3, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
v.. swe cera situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. pecial FE ass for NAVAL 
Head-Master, H. V. PLU LA, CADETS, 


Hrinzes yt. a =—— 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 








Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, Schoct 
Education, Games. Terme, 422. » Por week. —Apply to MEDICAL Dini TOR, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Voeubutary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correet Speaking, 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), Ww &. 
.)TAMMERERS.—Tutor disenga ged ; references from ‘Eton, 
Harrow, Mais, 0 Christ's Hospitul; reduced fee Saturdays; visits 
arranged. —Mr. MIALL, 6 Norris Street, Pic eadilly Circus, W. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Edueational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements - of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &e.) to 
UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible "tor the 
a staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—61 conpurr” ST., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ee oe ECONOMY — &e. 
# given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, HRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. : Tclephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They wil! also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECELV ING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARB AND TUITLON 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date know ledge of the Best Schoois 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
~ age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
Telephone : 5053 Central. _ 











TYPEWRITI NG, AUTHORS,  &e. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2. (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 617% 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French; all work care efully checked. 


YPEWRITING executed, Is. 1,000 wds.; 3d. carbons. Illegible 





handwriting a speciality. Revision undertaken. Over 200 tes timoniala, 
—EXPEDIENT TYPING Co., 32 Rosebery Av., E.C. *Phone, Holborn 5861, 
TF\YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 


3d. per 1,000 words.--Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Paline ira Avenue, Westcliff, Esse x 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2 000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small feo i 
charged, Authors’ MSS. typed.—_ RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 











J EARN to WRITE for ‘the PRES earn while y you va learn. 
Unique postal cours °; booklet iree.— pom N Tf INSTITUTE (Dept. 853), 
22 Bedford Street, W.c. 


“A UTHOR vay ‘PUBLISHER. Authors should forward 











Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, Essays, Musie, and Songs to Mr. 
ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees, 
TOURS. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 
October 31st, Mystic Wonderland of North Africa, Algeria, Tuni-ia, 

the Garden of Allah, 33 days, 98 gns. December 6th, Egypt, The Nile, and } ales 
tine, 52 days, 295 gns. February, Algeria and Tuni sia, 115 gns. February, 
Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns.—Programmes of these and other tours irom 


Miss BISHOP, F. RAG. S. » 159 ‘Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, dco. ° 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position om West 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician M.D.). 

Telep.: 341. ae 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


{REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior te White Lead Paint, 213. per gall., cans hor wie 

“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per cwt., kegs extra.—F ull particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersca, Agents throug hout the 
country, 
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EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scopic. Eye-piece adjustable for equal vision. Beautifully ‘finished.— 

Box 1070, Foo Spectator, 18 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 








eA SO adie are ee tones hg 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
actibing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
‘ountry, Seaside —who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
es lids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Veneral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 2. 
THEENIC Scotch-Woven Wool UNDERWEAR for Ladies, 
A Gents, and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and textures, 

GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE, 

ree 


Patterns and ices post free. 
wick, Scotland. 


Dopt. 27, AYHEENIC MILLS, Ha 


ee ce = = - “ ay Se amas 7 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENKY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
london, W.1. 





























EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


7 8. MURIAS CIGARS; 50 Imperiales, 50 Celestials, both 
in 25's, in perfect condition.—Lox 1071, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
SS ae ane Me ceeded. - xy 66 7 y SUOITTS 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 


ice list, or send garments for free cstimate——Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
London, E. 5, 





fO. 97 Downs Park Road, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 123. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or othe ¢). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


inaaiehdeipiien ez 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Nests. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W. 1. Estd. 100 years. 


Estd. 1850. 














LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 33., or 5s. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BIRMINGHAM. — October 11, 12, 13 & 14. 











Member’s tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Reserved seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free. 

Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obtained from the General Secretaries, Church 
Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham; S§&.P.C.K., 6 St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2; Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W.1; or John Hart, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Hospitality (after purchase of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality 
Committee, Church Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

Att OrHreR Matters, General Secretaries, Church Congress, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 
WANTED : 
ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole 
Service of 244 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first nine months of _— £102,500 have been 
received. 


The Institution still needs 590,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
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Marcus Aurelius 


on Insurance 
Illness 


Marcus Aurelius wrote his immortal 
meditations some 1800 years ago. 
Yet he might have written them this 
very day as maxims in favour of 
wise Insurance. 


He says ‘From Maximus I learned 
self-government, and not to be led 
aside by anything; and cheerfulness 
in all circumstances, as well as in 
illness.” 


“*Cheerfulness in illness” is all very 
well if one be protected against un- 
expected disarrangements, increased 
expenses, and loss of income. 


Marcus Aurelius, as a Roman Em- 
peror, was well provided for in case 
of emergency. 


How is it with you who read this? 


In cases of accident or sickness or 
various diseases, the Motor Unien 
Insurance Co. Ltd. stands ready to 
protect you, and to provide for you 
and yours. The Policy is called 
‘*The Last Word in Accident and 
Disease Insurance.” The premiums 
are most reasonable, the conditions 
simple, the protection ample. 


This is only one of the complete and 
universal series of Policies issued by 
the Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 


**M.U.1.”—Motor Union Insurance 
—M EANS U NIVERSAL 1 NSUR- 
ANCE, 


A prospectus clearly describing any 
form of Insurance you may be con- 
sidering would be gladly sent you on 
request, A postcard will do. 
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Will you be “one in a million” ? MOTOR UNION 





$00 000 0 0 900 001001004007 0000000000050 ese ne mans retry s 











ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. : 
ton a aceneneamemman ntti H INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
A D HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. : ssadeies menial . - ’ 
Treasurer. Secrotary. ° ; 10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S§.W.1 
‘ 
y 
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Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


Unless you help us to eradicate thelr disease and give them an opportunity to 
come men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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HERE IS A 
SECRET IN 


BLENDING [iftteres not 


tures not / 
attainable by formulae alone. It was [§ 
im 1867 that the firm of Carreras 
seceived the command of the Third 
Earl of Craven to produce the best 
smoking mixture that year 
nad ever known. Since that 
date Craven Mixture has 
been inspiring the thinkers 

and doers of the Civilized 
World, 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad 

2 oz. 2/5 4 oz. a3 
Made by Carreras, Ltd., 
London. Established 1788, 




















MIXTURE 


Get a Tin 
To-day. 





Greeny’ 













A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with int cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer—Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful varicty of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 1. 
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If your life 
lis insured 


you should seriously consider 
whether, in view of the reduced 
purchasing power of money and 
other changed conditions, you 
should take out a policy for a 
larger amount. Apply for par- 
ticulars of our schemes for further 
insurance, 





Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh (G.]. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 
London Offices : 28 Cornhill, 
E.C. 3, and 17 Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1. 







Est. 1815 

















The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 


FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Proanectus’ Free on application, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALs, 


'HELDON & WESLEY, Ltd. have the largest stock { 
wre in all eee ee Science and Natural History, also Tranena? . 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or Dumber 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED, 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence each, post free, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.0. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412. - 








jet CHURCHMEN’S UNION 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought, Office. 10 © ? 
W.1. Organ In the Press, THE MODERN CHURGHMAN. 0 Clifford Street, 





WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTs, 


175 PICCADILLY, W.1. 
Acolian Halil, New York. 


= 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT. 


“ Conquistador,” Red Seal. 54s, per dozen bottles, 
carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for a sample bottle, post free. 
Cheaper qualities from 48s. per dozen. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800, 


ENGLISH HAND-MADE LACE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Collars, Handkies, Tea Cloths, Edgings, Motifs, 

a " D’oyleys, Yard Laces and Insertions, &c. . Hand- 

4), sewn Lingerie and Blouses of beautiful design and 

4 workmanship. Illustrations free. 

MRS. ARMSTRONG’S, Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks, 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page os .. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 Oj PerInch .. ve oe 


ComMPANIES. 


£23 2 0O|Inside Page -. £18 18 0 


Outside Page .. 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Quarter-Page, 5} in. 

by 3,5, in. .. £414 6 
Eighth - Page, 23 

in. by 3f,in. .. 2 7 6 


_»b 
GHin. ..  .. £18 18 0 
by 3fin. 3... 9 9 0 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. a lime for every additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH 


Terms: new 








“ SPECTAFOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF 
PUBLIC 861 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


. . 
The Human Factor in Business, 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“A valuable record of practical experience."—The Observer. 








OPINION ™ 


A Weekly Review of What People Think, 
Say, and Do 








Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


PUBLIC OPINION has just completed 60 years of publica- 
tion as a weekly review of what people think, say, 
and do. This week it publishes a Special Number 
in honour of that event—price 3d. 


The title of PUBLIC OPINION was suggested by Sir 
Robert Peel to George Jacob Holyoake when he said 
that “England was governed by Public Opinion.” 
The paper, first issued in 1861, was an immediate 
success, and to-day circulates all over the world. 
Keeping close to its original purpose, PUBLIC 
OPINION to-day has a position of great influence 
and fulfils a unique purpose with growing apprecia- 
tion. To-day it has the largest circulation of all the 
weekly reviews. 

The success of PUBLIC OPINION is due to the fact that 
it appeals to every intelligent man and woman 
and helps them to keep in touch with all that is worth 
knowing. 

For, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd said: “ZI take PUBLIC 
OPINION every week, and find it one of the principal 
means of continuing my education that the world provides.” 


Rey. T. E. Ruth says: “ PUBLIC OPINION is indis- 
pensable. It is the most thought-provoking paper I 
know. It is instinct with life. It is full of inspiration 
for character and service. It is an infallible guide to 
the best, and in it the best is always available. If I 
could have only one paper a week that paper would 
certainly be PUBLIC OPINION.” 

The chief object of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide the 
busy man and woman with a handy summary of the 
best thought and activity of the best men and women 
of the day from the best Papers, Magazines, and 
Books. 

It isa Newspaper Room, a Weekly Library of New Books, 
and always a cheerful and well-informed companion. 
It gives a rapid survey of what men and women think, 
say, and do each week. 

You cannot obtain what PUBLIC OPINION gives you 
for Threepence—(not sixpence)—in any other way 
without much expense of brains, time, and money. 
Buy it and you save all three. There is no other 
such Threepenny worth of literature published in the 
United Kingdom. 

To-day, PUBLIC OPINION is a more Vital Paper than 
ever. As you read it you get a full sense of the great- 
ness of the issues which face the World—Political, 
Social, Intellectual, and Spiritual. Every reader of 
the daily papers should read PUBLIC OPINION so 
that they may realize the true bearing of the multitude 
of facts which the dailies give—and of some facts 
which they do not give. 


THREEPENCE WEEKLY 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard addressed to 


MANAGER, “PUBLIC OPINION,” 
20 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Pustic Orrston can be sent post free to any address at home for 





An Enthusiast. i 


By Miss E. ©. SOMERVILLE. 
Joint Author, with MARTIN ROSS, of ‘‘ Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful Irish story, amusing, charming, and very 
human.’’—The Tatler. 


Who are Members of the Church ? 


A statement of evidence in criticism of a sentence in the 
Appeal to all Christian people made by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920, which is fundamental to all propositions 
of that Appeal. 

By the Rev. Canon DARWELL STONE, D.D., Principal 
+} pe Pusey House, Oxford; and the Rev. F. W. PULLER, 


Crown 8vo. 


The Economic History of Ireland 
from the Union to the Famine. 
By GEORGE O'BRIEN, Litt.D., M.R.1.A. 
Author of “ An Essay on Mediaeval Economic Teaching,”’ &c. 
8vo. 2Is. net. 





2s. 6d. net. 











178. 4d. a year, or abroad for 158. 24. a year. 


Principles of Political Science. 


By R. N. GILCHRIST, M.A. 

Principal and Professor of Political Economy, Krishnagar 
College, Bengal. 

Crown 8vo. 18s. net. 





Three Accounts of Peterloo. 
By Eye-witnesses, BISHOP STANLEY, LORD HYLTON, 
JOHN BENJAMIN SMITH. With BISHOP STANLEY'S 
Evidence at the Trial. 
Edited by F, A. BRUTON, M.A., Litt.D. 


With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo 6s. net. 
(Manchester University Publication.) 


The Cotton Industry in France. 


By R. B. FORRESTER, M.A., M.Com. 
Lecturer in Poktical Economy, University of Aberdeen. 
With an Introduction by D. H. MACGREGOR, M.A. 


With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Manchester University Publication.) 

















Cotton Spinning Calculations 


and Yarn Costs. 


By JAMES WINTERBOTTOM. 

Lecturer in Cotton Spinning, Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, Manchester. 

With Diagrams and other Illustrations. 

Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Soil Conditions and Plant Growth. 


By EDWARD J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Director of Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 
Fourth Edition. With Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Physical Properties 
of Colloidal Solutions. 


By E. F. BURTON, B.A., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physics, University of Toronto. 
With 18 Illustrations. Second Edition. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 




















The Diagnosing of Troubles 


o . . 

in Electrical Machines. 
By MILES WALKER, M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Manchester. 
With Mlustrations. 8vo. 32s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Londen, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue ard Thirtieth St, New York. 
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Ready October 10th 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DEAN FREMANTLE 


CHIEFLY BY HIMSELF 
= Edited by the Master of the Temple. 

= The late Dean contributed largely to the 
theological, ecclesiastical and national life 
of our generation, and the positions he 
occupied brought him into contact with m ‘ny noted people in the long 
period embracing the Oxford Movementand the Great War. Hisrecol- 
lections and commentsare of particular interest at the pees time. 

With Plates. 3s. d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Sir Charles W. MACARA, Bt. 


The author, one of the great leaders of 
British industry, gives a graphic account 
of his long campaign for a permanent 
- solution of industrial questions, his advemtures abroad, and his 


association with famous people, from the crowned heads of Europe 
It is a fascinating 


7s. 6d. net. 


MAA AND 


MARY DAVIES tre 
MANOR of EBURY 











Ecclesiastical 























Industrial 











to the cotton magnates of the Southern States. 
story of a remarkable career. 
W ith Photograv uve Frontispiece. 




















— Charles T. GATTY, F.S.A. Historical 
Here is told the true and romantic stor 
of Mary Davies and the Manor of bury. Romance 





Mr. Gatty, having delved in the Grosvenor 
archives, is able to unfold an entrancing story of Jacobean England 
which forms a mine of information to lovers of London, and an 
extremely valuable coutribution te the history of the Capital and 
of the great families of the nation. 

2 vols., with 8 Photogravures, 30 Plates, and Map. 63s.net. 


MY LIFE OF SONG 


MADAME TETRAZZINI 


“ Vivacious and amusing .. . enlivened 
with racy touches of personality.”—The 
Times. “ Captivatingty written.”’—Daily 
Graphic. “A wealth of anecdotes, of strange adventures aud 
experiences . . . interesting not only to her many admirers, but 
: to the student of life in general.”"—Dasly Telegraph. 
= W ith Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 Plates. 


HORSES & MOVEMENT 











nH} 








An Amazing 
Career 











21s. net. 

















From Paintings and Drawings by yor: 
= L. D. LUARD Mooament 
= With a note on the Drawing of 





; Movement by the Artist and a Foreword by MARTIN 
HARDIE. 

“ His essay is a valuable study of the considerations which govern 

the rendering of movement by the artist.""— Manchester Guardian. 

=> “He displays an extraordinary mastery in showing us movement 
as a matter of vital force.””—Times. 

With 8 Plates in colour and 24 in half- tone. 15s. net. 
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CHARLES STEWART PARNELL: 


HIS LOVE STORY AND POLITICAL LIFE. 
KA THARINE O’SHEA Poignant and exciting—a 


vivid love story that caused 
& gteat sensation when first published in 1914. 
New and abridged edition, with Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ MAKERS NEW WORLD 


“ONE WHO KNOWS THE 
Brilliant pen-portraits of the Allied statesmen and soldiers at the 
Peace Conference. 

7s. 6d. net. 


With 16 Illustrations. 
IMIUALH MT ee oo CORD CO) MELA MA 


JOANNA GODDEN 


© lake Sheila Kaye: Smith 
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The Evening Standard says: “ Joanna is a masterpiece 








5 Daily Sketth speaks of “ this masterly character study” ; ‘while 

= Truth declares: “ Miss Kaye-Smith has done nothing better.’ = 
E 8s.6d.net. — 
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SAMPSON LOW 


THE GARDEN OF MEMORIES 


By H. St. JOHN COOPER, Author of “ Sunny 
Ducrow,” and is a masterly effort to beat the author's 
previous pronounced success, 7s. 6d. net, 








JOHN RUTLAND’S ROMANCE 


By J. P. BESSELL, Author of “ Paid Out.” 


A very pretty romance for both sexes. 7s. 64. net, 





AN INTERRUPTED ROMANCE 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, one of the World’s most 
popular Novelists and Author of ‘ Watchers in the 
Dawn,” ‘Her Benny,” &c. 7s. 6d. net, 





A NEW FARNOL. Just Out 
MARTIN CONISBY’S 
VENGEANCE 


By JEFFERY FARNOL, Author of “The Broad 
Highway,’ ‘* Black Bartlomy’s Treasure,” &2, 
7s. 6d. net, 





100 Southwark Street. 


THE BEACON 


(Monthly. net.) 


EDUCATION: RELIGION: ART. 
THE BEACON will deal with each of these subjects, and will 
endeavour to express adequately the new ideals of which 
ouch is —or in weed. 


London : 








2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF FIR ST 
(OCTOBER, 1921.) 


STEPHEN GRAHAM 


A Credo for a New Era. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Poem, 


GUSTAV HOLST 


The Education of a Composer. 


R. S. HAWKER 


(“ The Vicar of Morwenstow.’’) 
Unpublished Aphorisms. 


STANLEY SPENCER 


Woodcut, 


A. CLUTTON-BROCK 


The Sin against the Holy Ghost. 


HAMILTON FYFE 


Tlie Atrophy of Art. 


SYDNEY KLEIN 


The Dream Problem, 
Supplement. 


Composition by AUGUSTUS JOHN 


THE BE/ ACON w sill be “obtain able through all Booksellers 
at 2s. Od. net mony * Ta Original Subscribers (for one year), 
post free ; or from the Publisher. 


BASIL BLACKWELL ® OXFORD 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Fighting at Jutland. 


The Personal Experiences of Forty-five Officers and Men 
of the British Fleet. Edited by H. W. FAWCETT, Royal 
Navy, and G. W. W. HOOPER, Royal Navy. With 45 
Photographs and Numerous Plans and Illustrations. Illus- 
trated by a Naval Officer. yto. ais. net. 


Naval and Military Record.—‘ A remarkable production. .. . 
This book has done for the Navy of the twentieth century what 
the Naval Chronicles did for its predecessor in the Napoleonic 
. The contributors and editors have raised a memorial 








wars. + + P . 
to their shipmates as enduring as any in metal or stone.” 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


VERA: A New Novel. By the 
author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 

Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘‘ Vera’ is just the story of one of 
the everyday tragedies of life, told with incomparable skill 
by a writer whose claim to admiration it more firmly estab- 
lishes. The portraits of the utterly selfish man and the tender, 
patient wife are revealed with subtle art, with almost photo- 
graphic accuracy of detail.” 





NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of Henry 
James, 
In 35 Vols. Vols. X. and XI 


MASSIMA. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
vol. Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


THE PRINCESS CASA- 
Price 7s. 6d. net per 
6d. net per vol. 


The Political Economy of War. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Pelitical Economy 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette—‘‘ A book that should be read by 
every one who wishes to understand existing economic conditions 
and the manner in which they arose.” 








Essays: Classical and Modern. 
By F. W. H. MYERS, Author of “‘ St. Paul,” &c. Re-issue 
in t Volume. Crown 8vo. I2s. net. 

The Spectator.—‘ We are glad to see a re-issue of F. W. H. 
Myers’s Essays Classical and Medern. All the essays, 
indeed, are well worth reading again, for Myers wrote admirable 
prose, and was a detached and dispassionate critic of the great 
moderus like Hugo, George Sand, Renan, and George Eliot.” 


The Later Periods of Quakerism. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Haverford College, U.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The 
Inner Life,’ ‘‘The World Within,” &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
30s. net. 





NEW EDITION OF THE 
Navy League Map of the World. 


Strikingly and clearly lithographed in colours showing 
the latest political boundaries, Mandate Territories, Rail- 
ways, Sea Routes, Coaling Stations, Docks, Cables, &c. 
Tables give the principal naval events of British history 
of the Great War, distances by sea and British Shipping 
Companies. Size 72 by 63 inches. {£2 2s. net, mounted 
on cloth rollers and varnished. 

[W. and A. K. Johnston, Lid. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
THE HUMAN HAIR: 
a 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Sealp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,”’ 
‘Alopecia Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.” —Sco!sman, 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 


and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from | 


.J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, $.W. 1. 





METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. MernugeN and you 











will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 
MARIE CORELLI’S WONDERFUL NEW NOVEL 
THE SECRET POWER: A Romance of the Time. By 


MARIE CORELLI. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 
The most remarkable of all Marie Corelli's novels. It comes on the very 
top of the wave of the world’s unrest, and expresses the thoughts of thousands 
who lack the skill or the courage to speak out. 


E. VY, LUCAS’S NEW NOVEL 
A Masterpiece 
ROSE AND ROSE. By E. V. LUCAS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TARZAN.” 
THE MUCKER. By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, Author 
of “ Tarzan of the Apes.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This is a story of a young American from one of the lowest strata of society 
and a young woman from one of the highest. What was the result when Fate 
left them alone on a savage island in the far Pacific ? It is a romantic tale, and 
Mr. Burroughs tells their story in his own gripping and compelling manner. 


REGINALD AND REGINALD IN RUSSIA. By “SAKI” 
(H. H. Munro). Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
A reprint of Saki’s two well-known books in one volume. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


De light ful Humour 


THE LOST LAWYER. By GEORGE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The book affords a humorous and penctrating description of socicty in an 
Trish provincial town during the worst period of the recent disturbances. 


FIVE SPLENDID NOVELS 


A. BIRMINGHAM- 


COQUETTE. Frank SWINNERTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE FOOL. H. C. Battey. 7s. Gd. net, 
LUNATICS ABOARD. Pererer BLUNDELL. 6s. net. 
THE YELLOW SPIDER. J. CuHartes Beecuam. 6s. net- 
THE PAPER WEDDING. CuHarites McEvoy. Gs. net 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


Anecdotes and Memories 


MAYFAIR AND MONTMARTRE: London and Paris 
YESTERDAY AND To-Day. By RALPH NEVILL. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

This is a delightful volume dealing with two capitals—their manners, virtues, 
and vices—irom Victorian days up to the present time, enlivened by many aneec- 
dotes of famous people. 

“Very amusing and full of point. 
hands.”""—Daily Mail, 


A book which will soon be in everybody's 


Wisdom, Charm, and Pictures 


URBANITIES. By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by G. L. 
Stampa. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this volume will be found a number of characteristic easays by Mr. Lucaa, 

all on the lighter side, many of them old favourites and some that are new. 
“The Betrothal” for Children 

Being the Story of Maurice Maeterlinck’s Play, 
“The Betrothal.” Told for children by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by HERBERT Pats. Wide 
royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


TYLTYL : 


More Fairies 
By ROSE FYLEMAN, 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FAIRY FLUTE. Author of 

“ Fairies and Chimneys.” 
Irresistible Laughter 

A BOOK OF DRAWINGS. By H. M. BATEMAN. 


an Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON, Royal 4to. 10s, 6d. net. 


MORE MORROW. A Second Book of 94 Drawings by 
GEORGE MORROW, Crown 4to. 6s. net, 


With 


and Tazi-Drivers 


pm G. 


Policemen, Ragamuffins, 
HUMOURS OF THE STREET. 
Demy 4to, 6s. net. 
Ninety-two delightful drawings of London life, 


STAMPA, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF RELA- 
TIVITY. By LYNDON LOLTON. M.A, With 38 Diagrams, Crowa 
S8vo. 5s. net, 


Mr. Bolton recently won the £1,000 prize offered by the Scientific American 
for the best essay on Einstein’s theory, for which some of the leading scientists 
of the world competed. This is a new book and the simplest yet published oa 
the great question of the day. 


THE GREEK RENAISSANCE. By P. N. URE, M.A, 
Professor of Classics, University College, Reading. With 12 Plates. Crowa 


Syo. 63. net, 
This is a short account of the rebirth of civilization in Gre¢ 
and sixth centuries B.C., and deals with the arts and crafts 
science, and the economic revolution of the period, 


ce in the seventh 

the literature aud 

Fine Sonnets 

THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. By HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET, 
Feap. Svo. 5s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PAPACY. 
BELL. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21 


By MARY L M 
21s. net. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





400 YEARS OF 


CAMBRIDGE 


4 


PRINTING 





A History of the Cambridge University Press, 
1521-1921 


By 8. C. ROBERTS, M.A. With 28 illustrations. 


Demy Svo. 17s 6d net. 


Written to mark the 400th anniversary of Cambridge printing, this book traces the development of the University — 


from the time of John Siberch to the present day. 


) In an appendix there is given a list of Cambridge books from 152] to 
and the book contains several portraits, plans, facsimiles of documents and title-pages, and other illustrations, 


1750, 


A History of American Literature 
Edited by W. P. TRENT, LL.D., J. ERSKINE, Ph.D., 8. P. SHERMAN, Ph.D., and C. VAN DOREN, Ph.D. 


In 4 volumes. 


will be sent on request. 


““The work. has already proved its quality. . 
have gone to its making.”—The Outlook (on Vol II). 


The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. 


Royal Sve. 
Volumes III and IV, Later National Literature (1850-1900), Parts II and II, are now ready. 


30s net each. 


A prospectus giving particulars 


- . We are full of admiration for the qualities of temper and scholarship that 


Part I, Italy 


By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A. With a frontispiece in colour, 47 plates (6 in colour), 


and 26 illustrations in the text. 


Crown 4to. 42s net. 


In this work the author continues his account (begun in Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture and Gothic Architecture) 
of the course of Architecture in Europe, and discusses the attempted revival of Roman Architecture in the 15th and 16th cen- 


turies. 
sance Architecture of England. 


. 

Agricola. A Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in 
the Greco-Roman World from the point of view of Labour. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Royal 8vo. 47s 6d net 

“A volume which every one who studies the classics on the sound lines 
recently laid down by the Committee which has been inquiring into their 
educational value will surely recognize as an indispensable companion to his 
reading either of the authors themselves or of the history of Greece and Rome. 
«.. Agricola is more than a mine of priceless material; it is a book, a 
piece ot admirable engineering which it is a pleasure to praise.”—The West- 
minster Gacette, 


. 
Essays on the Latin Orient. sy witLiAm 
MILLER, M.A. (Oxon). With 7 plates, 2 illustrations in 
the text, and a map. Royal 8vo. 40s net. 

This volume consists of articles and monographs upon the Latin Orient and 
Balkan History, published between 1897 and the present year. All the 
articles have been revised and ‘brought up to date by the light of recent re- 
search in a field of history which is no longer neglected in cither the Near 
East or Western Europe, 


Epilegomena to the Study of Greek 


Religion. By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, Hon. D. Litt, 
{Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Fellow and Lecturer of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net. 

“In this brochure Miss Jane Harrison sums up the results of her long- 
continued studies in early Greek religion, and in the last pages she applies 
chose results to the religious movements of to-day. It is written in the pel- 
ucid and charming style of all her works. There is no doubt as to the interest 
and value of the researches here summarized.”—The Manchester Guardian, 


Mithraism and Christianity. A study in 
Comparative Religion. By L. PATTERSON, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vice-Principal of Chichester Theological 
College. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“ We desire to recommend this little book to the notice of students who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the elements of Mithraism. The author 
fas evidently gone carefully into most of what has been written on this subject, 
whether controversial or scientific, and puts before us succinctly pretty well 
al] that is known of the cult of Mithra.”—Notes and Queries. 


A History of Pisa. Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. 
By WILLIAM HEYWOOD, Author of A Pictorial Chronicle 
of Siena, Palio and Ponte, A History of Perugia, and other works. 
With a map and 16 pictures. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

“Mr William Heywood, so well known for his intimate acquaintance with 
taediaeval Italy, exhibits all that exhaustive knowledge and conscientious 
accuracy that was to be expected from a man of his reputation. ... / All 
students of Italian history will be grateful to the late Mr Heywood for his 
extremely informative and Intcrestimg book.”—Z ruth, 


A Short History of Scotland. sBycHar.es 
SANFORD TERRY, Litt.D., Burnett-Fletcher Professor of 
History in the University of Aberdeen. With 3 maps and 4 
pedigree tables. Crown 8vo. 8s net. 


————— —->- = = - we . 
london: Printed by W. SrEzalont & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; acd Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SpectaToR” (Limited), at thelr 
fice, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden. London, W 





Fetter Lene, Londen. E.C.4: Cc F, Clay, Manager 


The present volume contains an account of the movement in Italy and will be followed by one dealing with the Renais- 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden (witha 
Side Issue.) By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., M.A. With 
2 illustrations, 4 plans, and a map. Demy 8vo. 14s. net 

**The Holzminden escape is one of the best tales of the war. It has found 
a good teller, and the publishers have given it to us in a book which—rare, 
unhappily, nowadays—is excellently produced in every particular.”—The 
Alanchester Guardian, 


Travels of a Consular Officer in North- 
West China. By ERIC TEICHMAN, C.LE., of His 


Britannic Majesty’s Consular Service in China. With 94 
illustrations from photographs taken by the author and 4 
maps (two being original maps of Shensi and Kansu). Royal 
8vo. 25s net. 

“ It is possible to speak in the highest terms of this admirable book, which 
is at once scholarly, judicial, and extremely interesting even from the ordinary 
or casual traveller's point of view.”—The Manchester Guardian. 

“ The account of his travels given by the author will fascinate all who know 
China; they will deeply interest the general reader. . . . This book is one 
which deserves a wide circulation.”—The London and China Telegraph. 


. . 
Twenty-Five Years in East Africa. py 
JOHN ROSCOE, M.A., Rector of Ovington, Norfolk, formerly 
of the Church Missionary Society. With 19 plates and a 
map. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

“Mr Roscoe's is not merely a missionary’s record—it is very much more 
than that. It is the story of the early days of European settlement, a narrative 
of travel, and a rare picture of primitive peoples and early conditions, which 
the ordinary man (caring too little for missions, perhaps) will read with pleasure. 
. . . A book alike for the explorer, the earnest worker, the conscientious official, 
and the enthusiast in expansion and the larger life of the Empire.”—/South 
Africa, 


. 

English for the English. A chapter on 
National Education. By GEORGE SAMPSON, Hon. M.A., 
Cambridge, St John’s College. Crown 8vo. 5s net. ; 

“This is one of the most stimulating and persuative books on education 
that we have ever read. It is no less clear-headed than warm-hearted, and it 
will do much to support the faith and brighten the vision of those who know 
how deplorable is the failure of the elementary school system to raise the 
human value of its protégés."—The J’all Mall and Glove, 


Lichens. ny ANNIE LORRAIN SMITH, F-L.S., Acting 
Assistant, Botanical Department, British Museum. With 
135 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 55s net. 

“Miss Lorrain Smith’s admirable treatise is as learned as it is compre 
hensive and exact. . . . The work could not have been done better: In com 
prehensiveness and lucidity it is far in advance of any previous treatise on the 
group. The references to literature appear to be exhaustive, and the index 
is full"—Zhe Tiwes Literary Supplement, 


Organic Evolution. Outstanding difficulties and 
possible explanations. By LEONARD DARWIN, Hos. 
Se.D. Cantab. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 
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